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ABOLITION LEADERS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC.—WARDLAW.— 
BIRNEY.—GARRISON.—THOMPSON.—THE WORLD’S CONVEN- 
TION. 


Or all the remarkable propensities of modern abolition, none is 
more extraordinary than its want of candor and fair dealing with 
its opponents, and its total disregard of the feelings and character 
of every one who wiil not bow down to it. Whether its most dis- 
tinguished advocates, in both hemispheres, are exempt from the 
taint of these degrading vices, let the public judge after reading 
this statement. 

On the evening of Monday, July 27, 1840, there was a great 
Anti-Slavery meeting in Glasgow, Scotland,—in the chapel of Dr. 
Warp.aw, “for the purpose of receiving Mr. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison,”’ &c. &c.; at which Dr. Wardlaw himself presided. We 
copy from ‘‘ the Glasgow Chronicle,”’ of July 29, the extract imme- 
diately following. Mr. George Thompson, in a set speech, present- 
ed Mr. Garrison to the Meeting ; and then he made the speech, 
from which the following incident is taken: 


‘* He (Mr. Garrison,) did not know what was become of Peter Bothwick, but 
he knew what had become of West India slavery, and he knew what had be- 
come of Mr. Breckinridge, and he knew that much of what he had testified to 
on that occasion was not true—(cheers and hisses) and that he was recreant as a 
‘* man, as an American, and as a Christian, (renewed cheers andhisses.) He 
was introduced tothem as having nobly emancipated his own slaves. They 
were still in slavery. (Hisses and cheers.) 

‘¢ The chairman—(Dr. Wardlaw.) It was represented in the presence of Mr. 
Breckinridge, in that place, that he had emancipated his slaves, and shame to 
him, he allowed the statement to pass uncontradicted. (Cheers.) 

‘¢ Mr. Garrison resumed. For want of the necessary documents, he found he 
could not speak to the discussion, but this much he could say, that when he be- 
gan to make notes upon his published speeches, he found as he proceeded, that 
‘* there was no end to it, as there w2s not one line, not one sentence, but was in 
‘* opposition to the truth. (Disapprobation). He was sorry to say this of any 
man, and more especially of a minister of the gospel. He denied that he had 
ever attempted to raise a mob against Mr. Breckinridge in Boston, and showed 
** that the Abolitionists could not have done so, but it appeared as he had nothing 
‘* better to advance, he seized upon him. (Cheers). &c. &c. 
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Let us now make another extract, from another paper, implicat- 
ing some of the same, and also additional parties. Mr. James G. 
Birney, then a candidate for the presidency of the United States, 
during a late visit to Europe delivered many public addresses in 
Great Britain, on what the abolitionists are pleased to call ‘* Ame- 
rican slavery;” and amongst others, one at Glasgow, in the latter 
part of last October. The extract which immediately follows, 1s 
taken from ‘“* The American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter,’ 
printed New York, December, 1810. 


‘*The Glasgow Argus of October 22d, gives in six solid columns, an ac- 
** count of a public meeting of the Glasgow Emancipation Society, the principal 
** object of which was to hear addresses on the condition of slavery in the Unit- 
‘* ed States &c. from J. G. Birney, H. B. Stanton, C. L Raymond of Ameri- 
** ca, aud G. Thompson, and J. Scoble. Rev. Doctor Wardlaw, chairman, after 
** some excellent remarks, introduced Mr. Birney to the notice of the meeting, as 
** one who had illustrated his principles by a noble and generous example, (the 
** emancipation of his slaves,) and whom they would hear on that very account 
** with the greater delight. (Cheers). Mr. Birney proceeded to give an account 
‘“* of American slavery as it is, and the contamination of the church of various 
‘denominations, with the system. He ‘sat down amid cheering.” Mr. 
‘*"l'HOMPSON wished to enquire of Mr. B. the precise position in which the Rev. 
** Robert J. Breckinridge stood in relation to his slaves. Dr. WanpLaw also 
‘** wished to hear an explanation, as he had stated, as a fact, that Mr. Br eckin- 
‘ridge had emancipated his slaves; and that gentleman never contradicted his 
“statement. Mr. Birney said he had been personally acquainted with Mr. B. 
** since he was very young, and his impression was, after enquiry, that Mr. Breck- 
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‘* inridge’s slaves were all at work, as slaves, at this day.”’ 

We have no idea of arguing any question or principle involved 
in these statements. But we desire to place the proof of the false- 
hood and malice of the chief of them, that relate to us, in the sim- 
plest possible light. 

1. Dr. Wardlaw. This gentleman asserted on both the occasions 
above referred to, two important facts in regard rous: 1. That the 
Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge allowed him to make statements in his 
presence which were creditable to him, and which were not true; in 
regard to the emancipation of his slaves. 2. That he did not contra- 
dict those statements of Dr. W. These are serious accusations; and if 
untrue, are the more dishonourab!e, considering the circumstances 
under which, and the emphasis with which, they have been made. 
We will state the facts of the case, and leave the public to decide. 

Dr. Wardlaw presided in his own chapel on the occasion of our 
discussion with George Thompson, in June 1836. On taking the 
chair, the doctor made a speech introducing Mr. Thompson and 
Mr. Breckinridge to the audience ; in the course of which he used 
in regard to the latter, the following expressions: 


‘¢ Mr. B. stands high in personal character, in family respectability, in minis- 
‘* terial reputation, in public esteem. And what is of essential consequence for this 
‘* assembly to know, he is not a slave-holder, nor a friend to slavery. In the very 
‘* Jetter in which he accepts Mr. Thompson’s challenge, he hes publickly avowed 
‘* that he ‘ believes slavery to be contrary to the spirit of the gospel, and the na- 
‘* tural rights of men.’’ And he has given practical evidence of the sincerity of 
‘“* this declaration, in the fact of his having parted with a patrimonial property 
‘in slaves, at no inconsiderable pecuniary sacrifice, &c.’” ( Discussion on Ameri- 
‘** can Slavery, Sc. Glasgow, George Gallic, 99, Buchanan Street §&c. 1836. 
‘* Second edition, page 6.)”’ 
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This declaration is the only one of the kind ever made by Dr. 
Wardlaw, in regard to us, so faras we know. No man knows 
better than himself, that it was made without our knowledge or 
consent; and without any previous conference with us on the sub- 
ject. But the questions now are; 1, Was it false? as he now as- 
serts it was. 2, Was it permitted to pass uncontradicted, nay un- 
explained? as he more than insinuates it was. 


First, as to the truth or falsehood of the fact. There is now lying before us, 
a deed, signed, sealed, attested and delivered, on the 13th day of January, 1835, 
in which ‘*Ro. J. Breckinridge’’ emancipates and forever sets free, all his slaves 
upon certain limitations expressed on the face of the deed ; of which more pre- 
sently. This deed was personally acknowledged in the office of James C. Rodes, 
Clerk of the County Court for the County of Fayette, and Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, on the 14th day of January, 1835 ; and a third person acting for the 
slaves, ordered it to record: all of which is attested by the Clerk on the deed, 
and will appear of record to any who choose to examine. If any desire to en- 
quire farther, they will find repeated deeds, some before the one above mentioned ; 
others of date subsequent to it, of record in the same olfice: the latter class suc- 
cessively executing the stiputations of the deed of 1835, as necessity required. 
And if any choose to examine still farther, they will find on page 22 of a speech 
delivered by the said Breckinridge in the Court House yard at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, on the 12th October 1840 ; a particular declaration, made in the presence 
of a thousand persons, of the original fact. We barely ask the public to com- 
pare these facts with the statements of Dr. Wardlaw, and then decide what that 
individual could possibly expect us to do, or what he would be at ; if it be not to 
take vengeance for a certain letter—which he has left rcnanswered for nearly five 
years. 

Secondly, the alledged silence.—This is a most remarkable and unfortunate al- 
legation ; and if Dr. Wardlaw can escape with honour, the making of it, it must be 
on account of such an infirmity of memory, or such an ignorance of what he was 
bound to know, as can hardly be paralleled amongst upright men. On the 116 
page of the ** Discussion on American Slavery’’ already quoted, there is 
printed, as part of one of our Speeches on the Sth night of the debate with 
George ‘Thompson, a series of resolutions of the Synod of Kentucky, taken from 
the Wew York Observer of April 23d, 1836 ; and then the following sentences, 
were uttered by us in the presence of Dr. Wardlaw, and were afterwards three 
times printed and extensively distributed over Scotland : they are quoted from the 
aforementioned page, of the second edition. 


‘* The plan revealed in these resolutions, was the one of all others, which most 
** commended itself to his, (Mr. B’s) judgment. .dnd he most particularly 
** asked their attention toit, on an account somewhat personal. He had seve- 
‘< raltimes been publicly referred to in this country, as having shown the 
** sincerity of his principles in the manumission of his own slaves. He was 
** most anxious that no error should exist on this subject, which was one 
“he had not at any time had any part in bringing before the public, and 
‘“ which, as often only as he was forced to do so, had he explained. Tur 
‘Ss INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN, (Dr. Wardlaw), HAD 
‘“ LAID HIM UNDER THE NECESSITY OF SUCH AN EXPLANATION, WHICH 
‘* HAD NOT SO NATURALLY OCCURRED AS IN THIS CONNEXION. He took 
** leave therefore to say, that this Kentucky plan wasin substance, the one 
‘© he had been acting on for some years before its existence ; and which he 
*‘ should probably be amongst the earliest, if his life was spared, fully to 
** complete.”’ 


It is only necessary to say that ‘this Kentucky plan,” as it re- 
lated to emancipation, was simply this: 1, Voluntary, gradual, 
prospective emancipation, of our own slaves, as they successively 
arrived at 25 years of age: 2d, The settlement of this matter, by 
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individual deeds of record. It may be proper also to remark, that 
the whole matter is gone fully into in a personal exposition in the 
speech from which the foregoing extract is taken, and even mi- 
nute family arrangements stated, in order to avoid the possibility of 
mistake. 

To say that with these facts before the public we confidently re- 
ly on their indignant condemnation of Dr. Wardlaw’s conduct; is 
far short of our sense of the strength of our case. If there re- 
mains one spark of honour or generosity in Dr. Wardlaw’s bosom ; 
he will himself admit and correct his injustice, as signally as he 
has committed it. 

2. We come now to Mr. Birney. ‘* Mr. Birney said his im- 
pression was, after enquiry, that Mr. Breckinridge’s slaves were all at 
work as slaves at this day.” It can hardly be expected that a man 
whose impressions of patriotism lead him to traduce his own country 
to foreigners who are conspiring against its honour and peace, and 
whose inquiries into truth, conduct him to the conclusion that im- 
mediate abolition, universal levelling, and general amalgamation 
are the grand desiderata in American society ; should inquire for 
truth where it might be expected to be found, or be properly im- 
pressed with it, if he should chance to light on it. Mr. Birney has 
pursued such a line of conduct towards his country, his church, 
and his old friends; that we have no reason to find fault or to re- 
gret that he should have mixed us up in his calumnies against his bre- 
thren, his kindred, and his home. If he had desired to know the 
truth, it was fully and easily in his reach; and was even notoriously 
notas he said. ‘The facts already stated make this manifest. 

do. Mr. Garrison. It seems even the Abolitionists of Glassgow 
were disgusted with this man’s violence and falsehood ; and were 
likely to hiss him down, if Dr. Wardlaw had not helped him out. 
‘ There was not one line, not one sentence, but was in opposition to 
the truth.” This is frantic nonsense. ‘‘ He denied that he had at- 
tempted to raise a mob against Mr. Breckinridge in Boston.’”’ What 
we said in Glasgow was this; ‘‘ He might mention, however, that 
he himself had once almost been mobbed in Boston, and that too 
by a mob stirred up against him by placards written, as he believed, 
by William Lloyd Garrison. He had never obtained direct proof of 
this, but he might state as a reason for his belief, that the inflama- 
tory placards were of the precise breadth and appearance of the co- 
lumns of Garrison’s paper, (the Liberator): and of the breadth of 
the columns of no other newspaper in that city.” (Discussion &c. 

p.- 21). We never doubted, nor did those with whom we acted at 
the time referred to, in Boston, that Garrison instigated the mob, 
which tried in vain, to prevent the Rev. Dr. Joun BRECKINRIDGE 
and ourself from publickly advocating the cause of Colonization in 
that city. But we never asserted the fact positively. The plot 
failed, and Garrison became ashamed of it, only, as we believe, on 
that account. Again he says; ‘‘ He was introduced to them, as hav- 
ing nobly emancipated his own slaves.—They were in slavery.”’ 
What would the people of Glasgow have said, if Mr. Garrison had 
publickly told them that the deed of emancipation of 1835, of 
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which we have before spoken, was published all ever the United 
States, in the Abolition Newspapers; was known to every one of 
them ; and was denounced by them merely on two accounts; viz. I. 
Because the emancipation provided forby it, was not immediate; and 
2. Because, as they pretended, it was a mere trick, and not bona 
fide, on our part. If Mr. Birney had said he knew all these facts, 
and Mr. Garrison had owned, that he had himself published the 
deed ; what would the effect have been? Would to God we had 
been at Glasgow again for one single hour, to have confronted these 
audacious men. But we trust these lines may yet reach the eyes 
of that enlightened and considerate people; and aid in showing 
them who, and what, they are, who have deliberately suppres- 
sed the truth, and falsified recorded proof, to blacken the character 
of one who has done more for the black race, and at greater sa- 
crifices, than all of them put together; and who but for them, and 
the like of them, might by God’s blessing, have aided in doing still 
better and greater things. 

4. George Thompson. ‘‘ Mr. George Thompson wished to en- 
quire of Mr. B. the precise position in which the Revd. Robert J. 
Breckinridge stood in relation to his slaves.”’ A very pretty inter- 
lude : well acted—no doubt, well rehearsed beforehand. ‘* Precise 
position.”’ We will tell you Mr. Thompson, with all plainness of 
speech our precise position to the whole case. It is as it regards 
you Englishmen who insolently meddle with our affairs, and false- 
ly traduce our characters and acts,and audaciously assault our feel- 
ings ; a position of defiance and scorn. It 1s as it regards those 
false, treacherous, and mean spirited Americans who are your co- 
workers, dupes, and tools; a position of uncompromising aversion 
and resistance. It is, as it regards you sir, such a position, that if 
the joint amount lost by us and gained by you, through our several 
connexion with this subject, was jointly computed; it would, we 
doubt not, very much exceed that ‘ testimonial fund’ of 4000 pounds 
sterling, with which you were about to be endowed for your disin- 
terested l|abours, when our Glasgow conference intervened, and by 
its result made your ‘ precise position’ so peculiar that you have ne- 
ver ceased to feel the tenderest solicitude about ours. 

It is well known to the American public, that the particular 
transactions which have called for this notice, had a special relation 
to what was called ‘‘the world’s anti-slavery convention.’? There 
are many reasons why that assemblage is worthy of a passing ob- 
servation; andthe writer of these lines is well entitled to make it, 
since he had the fortune to be denounced by name in its sessions; 
a fate, which as it more intimately identifies him with his country, 
traduced and dishonoured. on the same occasion, he should the 
less regret. 

If the convention had been what its name implies, it would 
have been truly an august assembly, met ona glorious errand. If 
it had been a convention of the world, instead of a gathering of 
some hundreds of English men, attended for effect, by a few Ame- 
ricans, anda French man or two, the whole put together not repre- 
senting a real constituency, many times larger than their public 
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meetings in Exeter Hall: if its real design had been to consider in 
a large, deep, and noble spirit, the great question of involuntary 
servitude, with the single purpose of its universal and earliest possible 
termination throughout the whole earth: then we are ready to con- 
fess, it would have been a truly magnificent spectacle, a truly en- 
nobling occasion. For we can never conceal from ourselves, that 
the permanent continuance of slavery, in whatever form, is incom- 
patible with the dictates of nature, of reason, and of religion; sub- 
versive of the best, dearest and most manifest rights of mankind ; 
wholly insufficient and delusive as a basis of civilization, advance- 
ment and permanent glory for states; and thoroughly incompatible 
with the highest security, developement, and general well being of 
society. Nothing can be more certain than that it ought to end, 
except the fact that it must end. However deep our convictions 
may be of the folly and wickedness of the schemes of those now 
called Abolitionists; they are not less so against slavery in itself 
considered. In both these sentiments we rejoice to believe, that 
we coincide with the great bulk of the American people, in every 
portion of our wide spread country; but if we stood absolutely 
alone, we should not the less freely proclaim them, when ever call- 
ed by duty to do so. 

But we must insist that no gathering was ever more misnamed ; 
that no proceedings were ever more despicable in comparison with 
their pretended end ; that no assemblage of persons has more out- 
raged truth and principle; and that not one in our day, is more wor- 
thy of public and universal contempt and derision. 

Consider for one moment, of kings and princes and privileged or- 
ders—met to talk about universal freedom! The German lieutenant 
of hussars, carried by the caprices ol a girl, like a toad thrown into 
the air from the end of a board—at one grand leap, smash upon a 
throne ; he is surely the very man to preside at a universal liberty 
meeting. And M. Guizot, speaking in the name of Louis Philippe, 
and remembering what a devoted and ardent friend he is to human 
rights, must have had a hearty fit of laughter after his harrangue. 
We wish Lamennais had been there to read a passage or two out 
of his Servitude Voluntaire, for the particular benefit of Guizot and 
his master. How odd at any rates it must have sounded, to hear 
Albert say, ‘our queen’; and the Duke of Sussex speak of the con- 
descension ‘of our sovereign’; and the Frenchman add ‘the king my 
master :? all these being all the while universal liberty folks, “and 
talking to and in favor of people met from the whole world, to vin- 
dicate universal freedom and equality !—These things are infinite- 
ly disgusting ; but they are of great moment also ; for they show 
the utter hypocricy and hollow heartedness of the whole affair ; 
and the immeasurable villany of the leading actors in it. 

The delegates from America, above all, seem to us to deserve 
the execration of mankind. There they sat, and not only heard 
unmoved, the most atrocious calumnies against their country ; but 
said and did all they could to make those calumnies credible, and 
that country infamous. O’Connell the basest and most polluted 
braggart and liar in Europe, distilling his most fcetid vocabulary, fora 
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triple venom to pour out upon America; and children of America-- 
yea, acandidate for its Presidency.—Heaven pity us! not only 
hearing and applauding, but reiterating insults, which, if what 
was stated were true, no American shouid have uttered; and be- 
ing faise, every one should rather have suffered a thousand deaths 
than allow to be uttered unrebuked, in his presence. Love of 
country is the last sentiment that forsakes that breast where virtue 
dwells. The mother that bore him might as soon cease to be the 
object of a good man’s reverence, as the land he calls his home. 
It isin vain to speak of any great or noble impulse taking refuge 
in a soul, dead to the high and hallowed.claims of country. He 
who is no patriot is no philanthropist. He who loves no man, can- 
not love all men. He who who loves no portion of the earth, can- 
notlove it all. He who loves not his country, loves nothing but 
himse!f and vice. 

In speaking of the English, we should always have two perfectly 
distinct ideas in our mind, viz. the nation, and the oligarchy. The 
English nation is one of the noblest in the world. It has appeared dis- 
tinctly but a few times on the theatre of affairs: at Runnymead; un- 
der the commonwealth; at the revolution of lOS8 ; at the coercion 
of Parliamentary reform in 1831. The English oligarchy is amongst 
the most ambitious, unpitying, grasping, audacious, unscrupulous, 
and false, that ever existed amongst men. It has bullied, robbed, 
and butchered mankind—during the greater part of seven hundred 
years ; and at the present moment, still reeking with the blood of 
Southern Africa, it is grinding India to dust, plotting the conquest 
of China in an unjust quarrel, oppressing its subjects in Europe, 
and pushing its unquenchable avarice and ambition into every cor- 
ner where man can be terrified, corrupted, or subdued. America 
alone has defied, beaten, and foiled, this oligarchy: so that Ame- 
rica enjoys the proud distinction of its quenchless hate, and sleep- 
less fear. 

This ‘World’s Anti-Slavery Convention’ has had no real object 
but to promote English interests, ambition, and hate. Let us show 
this conclusively, by two signal proofs. 

First. In India there are 130,000,000 of Asatic subjects of the 
British crown. Of these nearly all are in a condition in all res- 
pects wretched, as it relates not only to liberty, but every element 
of social advancement; and after a century of British rule, the great 
mass is incomparably poorer and more degraded than before. But 
besides this, there is a substratum of the most horrible slavery ex- 
isting in British India, to an extent ten fold greater than that exist- 
ing in the United States. And worse still, there exists a kind of 
slave trade, hardly inferior in wickedness to the African, by means 
of which the nominally free people of India are removed in large 
masses to other British possessions: and there, under the pretext 
of being held to service, are subjected to practical slavery. Tho- 
mas Clarkson, though broken down by age and infirmities, could 
not entirely forget these oreat and dreadful truths, which had been 
burnt into his heart by the labours of fifty years. The committee 
of the convention, intending to use him for their vile purposes, as 
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soon as they knew he reached London, waited on him and as- 
certained, as they feared, that the good old man had made Brit- 
ish slavery in India, a very prominent topic in his written speech 
for the convention, After repeated applications, they induced him 
not only to omit wholly all mention of that subject, of which 
characteristic baseness the proof is positive; but caused him to add, 
as there is every reason to believe, the insulting proposal of a per- 
petual non-intercourse of trade with our southern country. And 
in the whole Convention, these pure philanthropic, benevolent 
English, could hardly remember that India existed! ! We have no 
words to express our abhorrence of such proceedings, and of the 
men who could be guilty of them, and especially of the American 
men, who could connive at them. 

Secondly. The anti-slavery party in Great Britain, and their 
colleagues, advocates and pensioners in this country have attacked 
the cause of African Colonization as proposed and executed from 
America, with ceaseless and senseless fury. They have done all 
that was possible to poison the benevolent of both countries against 
it; and to this end, besides all public methods, have obtained and 
published far and wide, private statements of opposition from pro- 
minent men, especially in England; for example, Clarkson and 
Buxton. For ourselves, we consider all this parade of names, and 
especially of foreign names, perfect moonshine, on all sides, of 
every American question; and proof of nothing so clearly as pub- 
lic servility to foreign opinion: and we mention the fact only as 
evidence in this case. In this ‘ World’s Anti-Slavery Convention,’ 
great pains were taken to denounce African Colonization from 
America; and both Clarkson and Buxton lent themselves to this 
trick. Now hear what follows. At the very moment all this was 
doing, who but this same Mr. Buxton comes forward, backed by 
the same English oligarchy with full and detailed schemes (three 
only) to colonize and take possession of Western Africa; turning 
the power of the realm to back the plans ; and proving their feas- 
ibility by the use of West India negroes!!! And we unhesitating- 
ly assert our belief, that England meditates no Jess than the con- 
quest of ail central Africa, by means of black forces, and colonists 
from the West Indies, as a counterpoise against the French ope- 
rations on the northern edge of that unhappy continent. What is 
denounced as criminal in us, when attempted from motives of be- 
nevolence, and for the general good of man, becomes most humane 
the moment British avarice or ambition makes it necessary for 
selfish and wicked ends. And Americans sit by without sense 
enough to comprehend, or spirit enough to rebuke, or principle 
enough to abhor, such unblushing hypocrisy and insolence. Which 
of the three is the true version? 

We think we have a right to speak freely, and to feel deeply on 
these subjects. We look upon our country as the chief hope of 
man; its glory and prosperity as needful for the cause of univer- 
sal humanity. So on the other hand, we have labored and suffer- 
ed more for the cause of the coloured race, than any other ex- 
cept the direct spread of the gospel; and have felt the deepest 
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conviction, that in some high and glorious form, the destinies of 
the world are mixed up with the great problems yet to be solved 
respecting that remarkable race. But here is a pestilent sect, seek- 
ing to degrade our country, and laboring to defeat every salutary 
plan of mercy to the slave and to Africa, and panting to destroy 
every prominent friend to both; a faction capacious of evil, bent 
on mischief, sold to error; whose providential use seems to be to 
gather into one mass all the bad elements of thought, action, and 
feeling, peculiar to our age. We have aright to speak freely of 
such a faction. And in the name of all good, we rebuke and de- 
nounce it; beseeching God to bring it to its senses, or bring it 
speedily to nought. 

We repeat, we have a right to speak freely, and feel deeply, on 
these subjects. A very large share of the labours and sacrifices 
of our life have been devoted to the cause of the black race ; and 
an unusual portion of the malevolence of party has been poured 
out upon us from all extremes of questions affecting the interests 
of this unhappy race. We have acted throughout with great deli- 
beration, and our deepest convictions are satisfied with the princi- 
ples and course we have been led to adopt ; and we confess we 
feel an earnest desire to be truly understood, and fairly represented 
on the whole case; not so much on any personal account, as be- 


cause we judge the whole subject to be one of transcendent import- 
ance and difficulty. 





AMERICAN POPERY, WITH THE MASK OFF. 


:C_j~Our readers, no doubt, remember to have seen in the newspapers, an ac- 
count of the attack made upon the life of the Rev. Mr. Sparry, for lecturing on the 
errors of popery, last winter, in Dr. WixLey’s church in Philadelphia. They may 
also remember to have read in this Magazine, that its senior editor had delivereda 
lecture in the same church on the same subject, in January last, just before that de- 
livered by Mr. Sparry. The following letter was written to Dk. W1ivey for 
our benefit, and in consequence of his allowing his pulpit to be used by us on that 
occasion. Its genuineness may be fully relied on: and also, the perfect accuracy 
of the printed copy—to the word and the letter. The whole is extremely charac- 
teristic both in manner and spirit. ‘This is the kind of scholar and Christian made 
inthe church of Rome. ‘This is the sort of man that we are to expect when Rome 
becomes mistress in this fair and free land. We do not of course, mean to say, 
that no gentlemen, no scholars, and even no Christians, are to be found in the Ro- 
man church: by no means. But we verily believe, and that is what we say— 
that this letter reveals a fair general sample of the mass. Now is it a desirable 
sample ? Is that church to be commended that produces such on an average ? Let 
the enlightened man, the good citizen, the true Christian, whether Protestant or 
Papist, answer that question. .f—15 

Philadelphia Jan 20 184}. 

Honovurap & Respected Countryman I have not the pleasure 


of being acquainted with you personally only true* some of your 
a2 





* Through. 
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public Acts and from some of your Church Members whom i have 
Lived with on Brotherly friendship for years past & often in my 


travels true the United S.as an Irishman Prided in your Name as 
a Mighty theological Divine and a Son of a Noble 98 Sire, for my 
first time, Ever being in your Church Was on the Evening of the 
19 to my Surprise to See you Seated in your own Pulpit Giving 
Countenance to the Most Disgraceful Billingsgate Diabolical Slang 


that Ever was Utterd by any Demon with the Mark of Cain Con- 


soladated in his Eyes & Eyelashes & you Sir to hear that and Not 
Contradict him isto my surpries & all others What i Could not be- 
lieve but for my own Eyes Your Opressed Starved Distracted Ca- 
tholic Countrimen Women & Children Insulted By whole sale from 
a Madman the Decendant of a Hessian Serf who Like the Beast 


of Burden was purchased by a Cursed England to Deluge your 


Native home inthe Blood of Virgin Inocence Likewise Wash- 


ington in his struggle for Liberty Mr Wiley Sir you know well 


what that Lying Devil uttered a Gainst Catholics was, as false as 


Hel!, and you Sir as a Scholar and an Irish Gentleman Not Con- 


tradict the Renagade Scoundral i feel for your Aged Dignity What 
have we to do with either Catholics or Protestants fanaticks of 


ages Past they are Either in heaven or hell for their Conduct. 


this Damnbable Raskil Cawls, on the Prespetarians to Resist Pa- 


pists Until Blood 

the Orange oath is Knee Deep in Papist Blood 

Mr Wiley Discoutenance this Wolf in Sheeps Clothing and 
Pursue the straight way that your ancestors have done & your Com- 
patriot that most Nob! Irish Divine 

Rev Mr Potts. 
With Great Respect I Remain your well Wisher & Countiman 
Joun GriFFIN 89 SouruH 
W HARVES. 


You may Shew this Letter to the Miscreant Devil if you Please 
Make what Youse you Please of this 
I, wish you would Publish it i am no Gramirian 
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[Continued from page 207.] 
MOLINISM. 
No. VI. 


X. The effects of the conduct of the Court of Rome in relation to the 
disputes between the Jesuits and the Dominicans. 


Tue conduct of the Court of Rome in relation to these disputes, 
tended to make the members of that communion depend entirely 
upon the particular church of Rome for their opinions, or rather 
to regard its voice as oracular. Expectation was deferred from year 
to year, and the state of suspense was favourable to its ambitious 
pretensions. The disputes between these parties turned, to some 
. extent at least, upon important subjects. Had they been entirely 
frivolous, there might have been reason enough for a temporizing 
policy. But no good could possibly result from holding in sus- 
pense the decision of questions, touching the doctrines of grace. 
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It gave Molina and his disciples time to promulgate their gross 
errors, while it embarrassed those who held a better system of 
doctrine, in counteracting them. But this important consideration 
was over-ruled by motives of policy and ambition. The history of 
the Roman see furnishes many examples of the prevalence of am- 
bition over the interests of truth. The maxim, indeed, upon which 
that see proceeded, was utterly false, viz: ‘‘that it belongs to the 
pope exclusively of all others, to define and settle controverted 
points of Christian doctrine.” But having assumed it as a just 
principle, it was adding abuse to abuse, to hold important matters 
in suspense, with a view merely to its own aggrandizement. The 
questions in dispute, it should be remembered, concerned the en- 
quiries ‘‘who it is, that decides sovereignly, and in the first instance 
ithe condition of man—who it is, that determines his will to 
good—who it is, that operates in the will of man the consent by 
which he obeys God, and consequently to whom man ought to 
resort, and in whom he ought to place his confidence in relation 
to all these things—whether in God or in himself.”’ In other words, 
the question was, whether or not Molina’s doctrine was the same 
in substance as that of Pelagius. The Dominicans and their coad- 
jutors maintained that Molinism was nothing less than Pelagianism, 
and the pope, for such reasons of policy as have been mentioned, 
kept in suspense during a long period the decision of that question, 
obviously true as it was. 

Meantime the Jesuits were busy in sowing their errors,—in 
accusing their opponents, and in harrassing them with chicanery. 
The people became accustomed by degrees to their errors and the 
new doctrine ceased to appear strange by reason of its having be- 
came familiar. The multitude of theologians began to think they 
could get along well enough with Jesuit theology, and became more 
and more willing to let things take their course. Thus truth suf- 
fered, while error gained strength. The idea of the authority of 
the pope also gained strength, and became more and more firmly 
established at the expense of truth. Ignorance also gained credit 
from this policy, and the uselessness of sifting such questions 
came by degrees to be a plausible opinion. Yet the doctrines in 
question were of daily use. Nota prayer could be made to God, 
without practically deciding between the different parties. There 
was no middle course possible, and while the pope deferred his 
decision, he in fact decided that those who had fallen into the 
hands of deceivers should continue subject to them. 

Matters proceeded, however, to such length in Spain that Lan- 
uza, a theologian of the order of St. Dominic, thought it proper to 
bring the subject before the king, then Philip If. Lanuza declared 
his astonishment at these briefs of the pope which he said were 
unprecedented.—He assured the king that the Jesuits were the 
first who had obtained from a pope the imposition of silence. It 
is not to our purpose to enter into his reasons for opposition, but 
the fact of so violent a dispute, is pertinent to show that the unity 
of a church containing such hostile and warring elements, was ex- 
ternal only, or apparent rather than real. Nevertheless, it may be 
stated that Lanuza accused the Jesuits of overturning the doctrine 
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of St. Thomas, which the constitutions of Ignatius Loyola required 
them to teach. He reproached them with the unworthy stratagem 
of attempting it in the character of the interpreters of Thomas. He 
told the king that they attracted numbers to their party by interest- 
ed views; promising to some benefices; to young ecclesiastics, 
admission to the sacred orders; and to older ones, chairs of pro- 
fessors. He added some prognostics relative to the society—one of 
Melchior Camus, who declared ‘ the time would come when kings 
would desire to resist the society, and would not be able to do so” 
—and another of a Jesuit who said to a Dominican that ‘‘one day 
the society would endeavor to prevail against the church of God, 
and would make efforts to succeed in it.”’ 

To cut this subject short: Philip, who was a bigot and a cruel 
persecutor, referred the parties to the Pope, who modified in the 
year following (1598) the prohibitions contained in his briefs, and 
at the same time established the congregations de auxiliis as they 
were called, in order to examine the matters in dispute thoroughly. 


XI. The Congregations de auxiliis under Clement VIII. 


These were assemblies called by the pope, and held at Rome, 
to examine Molina’s doctrine concerning grace and predestination. 
The Latin word auxilium, signifies aid, succour, help. The grace 
(auxilium) concerning (de) which those congregations were held, 
was the grace by which God aids or helps man to ‘do good. Hence 
the phrase congratio de auxiliis. These congregations were con- 
tinued during about nine years under the popes Clement VIII. and 
Paul V.—Sixtus V. died in 1590. Urban VII., Gregory XIV., 
and Innocent IX., were successively elected, but did not live long. 
Cardinal Aldobrandini was then elected, and he took the name of 
Clement VIII. He died in 1605, having occupied the papal throne 
thirteen years. Then came Leo XI., who died within the month 
of his election. Cardinal Borghese was then elected, and he took 
the name of Paul V., and reigned fifteen years. Gregory XV. 
succeeded him in 1621, and Urban VIII. in 1623, who held the 
pontificate till 1644, i.e. near twenty-one years. Innocent X. 
succeeded him, (in i644). It was under Urban VIII. and Inno- 
cent X. that the famous dispute concerning the book of Jansenius 
commenced, about which something must be said hereafter. 

But returning now to the pontificate of Clement VIIL., and the 
congregations de auxillis, (about 40 years before the affair of Jan- 
senius,) Clement VIII. named examiners in 1597, but the congre- 
gations did not commence until the second of January, 1598. The 
examiners were at first ten in number—three of them bishops and 
the rest theologians of different orders. Four years alter, viz., in 
1602, the pope “himself determined to be present at the congrega- 
tions, and he (adding some cardinals) increased the number to fif- 
teen. Seventy-eight congregations were held in the presence of 
pope Clement VIII., between 20th March, 1602 and 22d January, 
1605. This pope died the 4th of March, 1605. Paul V. resumed 
the congregations in September, 1605, and held seventeen between 
that time and the Ist of March, 1606. 
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The most important subjects discussed in these congregations, 
were the doctrines of Predestination and the efficacy of grace. In 
regard to the doctrine of grace, they examined the question whether 
Or not it was by itself efficacious; that is to say, when man consents 
to that which is good, whether it is God that operates or produces 
this consent in man; or whether God (so to speak,) limits his work 
to the giving of succour or aid, so that man, according as he makes 
a good or ill use of the aid so given, yields or withholds his consent; 
without this, that God by his grace determines him more to the one 
than to the other course. 

In respect to predestination, the congregations examined the 
question whether it is gratuitous or not, that is to say, whether God 
determined the number of those who are saved before having regard 
to their merits—whether God has prepared heaven for each one of 
them, and that succour or aid which will infallibly cause them to 
get thither, by causing them to persevere in good to the end, or 
whether, on the other hand, God had respect to the good use which 
they would make of the succour he gives them before determining 
any thing concerning their cond‘tion. 

Many other questions were discussed in those assemblies; some 
of them essentially connected with those mentioned; others nat- 
urally connected with them, and some of them were of great 
importance. For example, the doctrine concerning original sin 
was incidentally discussed on the second of September, 1602, when 
it was made to appear that the views of Molina and his partisans 
were entirely inconsistent with that doctrine. 

Molina’s doctrine concerning predestination and grace was also 
discussed, and the relation which it bore to the doctrine of the 
Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians concerning the same subjects. In 
respect to the doctrine of grace, it soon appeared that Molina did 
not admit the doctrine of grace efficacious by itself—to use the 
phraseology of the parties in question. Molina and his defenders 
explained their views clearly on this point, but they did not do so 
in regard to the doctrine of predestination. Sometimes, indeed, 
they admitted the doctrine of gratuitous justification, but then they 
applied to it, the artifices of their doctrine of the scientia media 
and congruism. On several occasions, however, it was admitted 
that Molina’s views were inconsistent with this doctrine, and it was 
admitted, too, that his doctrine was in effect the revival of the dog- 
mas of the ancient Pelagians and Semi. Pelagians. 

It is impossible to give more than a meagre outline of the his- 
tory of these congregations in an undertaking like the present. If 
the reader is curious to pursue this subject, he may be referred to 
an extended History of Congregations de auxiliis, written by Ser- 
ri, a learned Dominican. Yet it may not be improper to add a few 
facts, tending to show the pertinacity as well as the trickery and 
bad faith with which the Jesuits managed their part in these con- 
gregations. 

The length of time spent in the discussiuns, is a fact worthy of 
notice ; and it is said that the examination of the whole subject 
was commenced (de novo) anew, at least seven times during the 
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of St. Thomas, which the constitutions of Ignatius Loyola required 
them to teach. He reproached them with the unworthy stratagem 
of attempting it in the character of the interpreters of Thomas. He 
told the king that they attracted numbers to their party by interest- 
ed views; promising to some benefices; to young ecclesiastics, 
admission to the sacred orders; and to older ones, chairs of pro- 
fessors. He added some prognostics relative to the society—one of 
Melchior Camus, who declared ‘ the time would come when kings 
would desire to resist the society, and would not be able to do so” 
—and another of a Jesuit who said to a Dominican that ‘‘one day 
the society would endeavor to prevail against the church of God, 
and would make efforts to succeed in it.” 

To cut this subject short: Philip, who was a bigot and a cruel 
persecutor, referred the parties to the Pope, who modified in the 
year following (1598) the prohibitions contained in his briefs, and 
at the same time established the congregations de auriliis as they 
were Called, in order to examine the matters in dispute thoroughly. 


XI. The Congregations de auxiliis under Clement VIII. 


These were assemblies called by the pope, and held at Rome, 
to examine Molina’s doctrine concerning grace and predestination. 
The Latin word auxilium, signifies aid, succour, help. The grace 
(auxilium) concerning (de) which those congregations were held, 
was the grace by which God aids or helps man to ‘do good. Hence 
the phrase congratio de auxiliis. These congregations were con- 
tinued during about nine years under the popes Clement VIII. and 
Paul V.—Sixtus V. died in 1590. Urban VII., Gregory XIV., 
and Innocent IX., were successively elected, but did not live long. 
Cardinal Aldobrandini was then elected, and he took the name of 
Clement VIII. He died in 1605, having occupied the papal throne 
thirteen years. Then came Leo XI., who died within the month 
of his election. Cardinal Borghese was then elected, and he took 
the name of Paul V., and reigned fifteen years. Gregory XV. 
succeeded him in 1621, and Urban VILL. in 1623, who held the 
pontificate till 1644, i.e. near twenty-one years. Innocent X. 
succeeded him, (in iGi4). It was under Urban VIII. and Inno- 
cent X. that the famous dispute concerning the book of Jansenius 
commenced, about which something must be said hereafter. 

But returning now to the pontificate of Clement VIIL., and the 
congregations de auxillis, (about 40 years before the affair of Jan- 
senius,) Clement VIII. named examiners in 1597, but the congre- 
gations did not commence until the second of January, 1598. The 
examiners were at first ten in nuber—three of them bishops and 
the rest theologians of different orders. Four years after, viz., in 
1602, the pope “himself determined to be present at the congrega- 
tions, and he (adding some cardinals) increased the number to fif- 
teen. Seventy-eight congregations were held in the presence of 
pope Clement VIII., between 20th March, 1602 and 22d January, 
1605. This pope died the 4th of March, 1605. Paul V. resumed 
the congregations in September, 1605, and held seventeen between 
that time and the Ist of March, 1606. 
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The most important subjects discussed in these congregations, 
were the doctrines of Predestination and the efficacy of grace. In 
regard to the doctrine of grace, they examined the question whether 
Or not it was by itself eflicacious; that is to say, when man consents 
to that which is good, whether it is God that operates or produces 
this consent in man ; or whether God (so to speak,) limits his work 
to the giving of succour or aid, so that man, according as he makes 
a good or ill use of the aid so given, yields or withholds his consent; 
without this, that God by his grace determines him more to the one 
than to the other course. 

In respect to predestination, the congregations examined the 
question whether it is gratuitous or not, that is to say, whether God 
determined the number of those who are saved before having regard 
to their merits—whether God has prepared heaven for each one of 
them, and that succour or aid which will infallibly cause them to 
get thither, by causing them to persevere in good to the end, or 
whether, on the other hand, God had respect to the good use which 
they would make of the succour he gives them before determining 
any thing concerning their cond‘tion. 

Many other questions were discussed in those assemblies; some 
of them essentially connected with those mentioned ; others nat- 
urally connected with them, and some of them were of great 
importance. For example, the doctrine concerning original sin 
was incidentally discussed on the second of September, 1602, when 
it was made to appear that the views of Molina and his partisans 
were entirely inconsistent with that doctrine. 

Molina’s doctrine concerning predestination and grace was also 
discussed, and the relation which it bore to the doctrine of the 
Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians concerning the same subjects. In 
respect to the doctrine of grace, it soon appeared that Molina did 
not admit the doctrine of grace efficacious by itself—to use the 
phraseology of the parties in question. Molina and his defenders 
explained their views clearly on this point, but they did not do so 
in regard to the doctrine of predestination. Sometimes, indeed, 
they admitted the doctrine of gratuitous justification, but then they 
applied to it, the artifices of their doctrine of the scientia media 
and congruism. On several occasions, however, it was admitted 
that Molina’s views were inconsistent with this doctrine, and it was 
admitted, too, that his doctrine was in effect the revival of the dog- 
mas of the ancient Pelagians and Semi- Pelagians. 

It is impossible to give more than a meagre outline of the his- 
tory of these congregations in an undertaking like the present. If 
the reader is curious to pursue this subject, he may be referred to 
an extended History of Congregations de auxiliis, written by Ser- 
ri, a learned Dominican. Yet it may not be improper to add a few 
facts, tending to show the pertinacity as well as the trickery and 
bad faith with which the Jesuits managed their part in these con- 
gregations. 

The length of time spent in the discussions, is a fact worthy of 
notice ; and it is said that the examination of the whole subject 
was commenced (de novo) anew, at least seven times during the 
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nine years employed in these sessions. ‘The first year (1598,) the 
examiners spent in considering the doctrine of Molina. The next 
year, the Dominicans and Jesuits were heard. The discussion 
continued fourteen months. Then followed two new examinations 
—then another in the presence of Clement VIII., which continued 
three years, and that was the fifth. Then another was had in the 
presence of Paul V., which continued near six months. That was 
the sixth. Then Paul allowed the examiners nine months to draw 
up their decision. ‘This required another examination. During 
the third examination, Achilles Gaillard, a Jesuit, proposed terms 
of accommodation, which consisted in an offer to establish the 
doctrine of gratuitous justification by means of the doctrine of the 
scientia media, each party to have the liberty of teaching or deny- 
ing the doctrine of efficacious grace—that is to say, the parties 
were to have the liberty of teaching contradictory doctrines on the 
question, whether the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is that which 
in the first instance produces the consent of man to good, or 
whether that consent is the effect of the man’s free will. The 
Dominicans rejected this proposition and required a decision of 
the question clearly and distinctly. The propositions were drop- 
ped and the congregations continued to the 12th of October, 1600. 
The examiners then presented to the pope twenty propositions of 
Molina, which they censured, (Hist. Cong. de Aux. |. I., ch. 11],) 
declaring that the doctrine censured was that of the Pelagians and 
Semi-Pelagians. Al] of them signed the censure but two. The 
pope received the censure favourably and pronounced a discourse 
of more thanthree hours’ length, against Molina. The Jesuits then 
raised a loud clamour—filled Rome with their complaints—pre- 
sented petition after petition to the pope, and pretended that they 
had not been fully heard. This stopped the pope short, and deter- 
mined him to order a fourth examination, which occupied the whole 
year following. But the result of this examination was the same. 
Mean time (October, 1601,) Molina died at Madrid, just at the 
time the examiners were finishing their censure of his doctrine. 
The Jesuits resorted to stratagems in order to prevent the pope 
from making a decision, a full account of which may be read in the 
last chapters of the second book of Serri’s history of these congre- 
gations. They made use of the confessional, also, to insinuate 
their doctrines among the people, at least they did so in Spain. 
They also held out the idea that a general council was necessary 
to decide the dispute, to which Bellarmine agreed, as appears by a 
letter he wrote to the Pope: and finally they insinuated that with- 
out denying that the pope was infallible, yet it was not an article 
of the faith that any particular pope was infallible, which tended, 
as they designed it should, to alarm the pope and prevent a decis- 
ion against them. The result of all this was that Clement VIII. 
ordered still another examination, which was made in his presence, 
accompanied by cardinals as before mentioned, which continued 
until his death. The same things were decided upon this exam- 
ination as had been decided before. It was during this series of 
sessions, that the Jesuits who had been banished from France nine 
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years before, on account of the crime of Jean Chatel against the 
person of Henry IV., obtained their re-establishment in that king- 
dom, and they had the address to obtain the intercession of the 
French king with the pope in their behalf. 

During the discussion, an instance of fraud occurred which is 
somewhat remarkable. Gregory of Valentia, one of the Jesuits 
who took part in the discussion, cited a passage from the 19th book 
of Augustine’s City of God, which as it stands, had no application 
whatever to the question. The author’s language, however, was 
so constructed that by substituting the word scilicet for et, the pas- 
sage became very pertinent to Valentia’s purpose. The temp- 
tation was too great to be resisted, and he in reading, made the 
change. Lemos, one of the opposing party, perceived it, and 
charged him with falsifying the text, and required a verification on 
the spot. The pope assented. Valentia, tried to retain the man- 
uscript in his hands, but was obliged to give it up by the repeated 
commands of the pope, when it was seen that the word et, stood 
where scilicet was read. The fraud was shown to the pope and 
the whole assembly. The pope showed his displeasure. Gregory 
of Valentia fainted, and the session was broken up. Gregory did 
not afterwards appear in the congregations, but went soon after to 
Naples, where he died in the spring following. The pope was 
asked what he thought of the salvation of Velentia. He replied 
that if there was no other grace than that which he defended, he 
had not gone to paradise. 

On the 2Ist of January, 1605, Cardinal Du Perron was introduced 
into the congregation. He came on the part of the King of 
France, to solicit the pope in favour of the Jesuits. The pope, 
however, had formed the design to censure the errors of Molina, 
and as he told Cardinal Monopoli, he had fixed upon the eve of 
Pentecost for that purpose; but the pope died on the 4th of March, 
and his design was prevented!! 


[To be continued. ] 





[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 
THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 
No. IL. 


In the organization of his church, God has provided for the de- 
velopement of our intellectual, moral, and immortal nature. Pro- 
vision is likewise made to meet and Call forth the principles of our 
social constitution. Associated agency is a constituent in the ar- 
rangements of Jehovah, for the accomplishment of his purposes. By 
its authoritythe Bible recognises and sustains the natural relationships 
of life, brings over them a sacred influence, and upon supernatural 
principles, reveals the divine constitution of others. These are or- 
dained in subordination to the communion of saints, and in the 
administrations of that happy fellowship, are brought into view. 
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In the church of the Lord, this communion is established, ex- 
plained, and enjoyed. There is foun? the complete system of 
evangelical doctrines, as unfolded in the oracles of truth; the di- 
vinely arranged series of the ordinances of religious worship; and 
the settled principles of the forms of order for the household of 
faith. These address themselves in the name of Zion’s Lord to 
the mind, the conscience, the heart, and the will of the sons of 
men, and are sensibly felt by the children of God; point them to 
the most ancient, extensive and interesting association upon earth; 
and in it, call into action every power and every endowment of the 
immmortal spirit. That which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us ; and truly our fel- 
lowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. 

ln the communion of Zion, the bonds that connect her children 
are very numerous; they are indeed, tender, and they are likewise 
very strong; some of them too strong to be broken by the power 
of Satan, or to be sundered by the violence of human passion, ren- 
dered more intense by influences from the nether regions. Of these 
bonds, the first and most important is that which connects the soul 
with the Redeemer himself, and in him to all those who have an 
interest in his redemption. Each of these more than silken bonds 
is cast around the soul, for the blessed purpose of binding heart to 
heart, and ere the feeblest of these can be severed, violence must 
be done to the inner man. Some of these mere exteriof bonds 
may indeed, for a season be broken, and those upon whose soul 
they never had a hold may easily cast them away; but not so the 
heir of eternal life. Every saint is voluntarily in union with his 
Saviour, and in this relation it is not merely optional with him whe- 
ther in the highest enjoyments of which the immortal spirit is sus- 
ceptible, he shall have communion with fellow saints. Without 
consulting the pleasure of any whom he has called to his fellow- 

ship, the Redeemer himself has settled this question. Happy for 
the children of God themselves, that thus it is ! 

Of union and communion among the saints there is neverthe- 
less a form of great importance, upon which, by the folly and sin 
of men, breaches may be, and alas, have been extensively made. 
It is this fact which gives occasion to these remarks, in the further 
prosecution of which we shall offer a few considerations upon the 
unity of the church ; advert to the reality of her divisions, and of- 
fer some thoughts upon the obligation of her friends, to endeavour 
the reparation of those divisions. Recognizing the church’s two- 
fold form of visibility and invisibility, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to say that itis as a visible society we now propose to speak of her 
as ONE. ‘‘ Those who profess the true religion with their children,” 
and whom the pen of inspiration describes as called to be saints, 
and who in every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Such are addressed in this language. The promise is unto you, and 
to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 


our God shall call. 
THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 


In the assertion of this unity the oracles of God are most expli- 
cit. Its importance was long felt by the disciples of Christ, and as 
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one of the greatest calamities that could befal them, its violation 
was deprecated. Under this view of the matter, apostles and a- 
postolic men proceeded, and with what earnestness the chief men 
of the protestant reformation plead for it is well known to those 
conversant with their works. Of this last the Institutes of Calvin 
is a standing witness. A spirit very different from that which ac- 
tuated apostles, apostolic men, and reformers, has gone abroad, 
and in the length and breadth of Christendom, has found entertain- 
ment. More fierce than the Roman quaternian who refused to rend 
the garment of the Saviour, te rend his body, is contended for by 
his professed friends, not only as a natural right, but likewise as a 
Christian privilege and duty in combination. Schism and faction 
in the church have, in a great measure, ceased to be felt as evils. 
By the often repeated and almost unresisted indulgence of the 
schismatical propensity of not a few of her professing children, a 
deplorable callousness of heart to the distresses of Zion on this 
quarter has been superinduced. 

How shall this state of things be remedied? How shall that 
healthful state of mind, productive of a deep moral sensibility to 
this evil be restored? How awaken the Christian temper upon this 
subject, to a proper state of feeling and of action? To this end, 
perhaps no means would contribute more effectually, than a fre- 
quent, full, and calm review of the Bible doctrine of the unity of 
the church, taken, not partially, not from a single, or possibly an 
unfavourable position; but fully, by going into an ample discus- 
sion, examining the details, their bearings and results; and then 
from some commanding point of view, survey the whole subject as 
one. This would require a volume instead of one short paper. With- 
out attempting a discussion so comprehensive, a few thoughts, 
calling the Christian mind to the scriptural view ofthe matter may be 
useful, for surely could the church be brought under the influence 
of the sentiment of inspiration upon the subject, all would sooa 
be well. Let it then be kept in mind that, 

1. No truth of God’s word is more distinctly stated than that 
which affirms, that the church is one. Upon this rock I will build 
my cHURCH. The church of God which he purchased with his own 
blood. We being many are one Bopy in Christ. For as the body is 
one, and hath many members, and all the members of that one body, 
being many, are one body, so alsois CHRIST. For by one spirit 
are we all baptized into onNE BODY : for THE BODY is not one member, 
but many. Now ye are THE Bopy of Christ, and members in partt- 
cular. Ye are all one in Christ Jesus. We being many, are one 
bread, and oN BopyY. 

This unity of the church is not affected by the distinct locaiities 
of her several parts. These localities do no more than indicate so 
many departments of the ONE EMPIRE Of our Lord; so many 
streets or wards of the one city of our Cod; orso many apart- 
ments in the ONE HOUSEHOLD of faith. The empire is ong; it is the 
kingdom of Christ; the city is oNe,—it is the city of the mighty 
King; the house is onE,—it is the habitation of God. Of this one- 
ness of the church, the proof now adduced is but a mere specimen. 


Quotation after quotation might be made ; and should any deny it, 
33 
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for the establishment of our position, material of argument upon 
argument is furnished in the sacred page. But what we fear is not 
a direct denial of this truth ; it is defect of the proper feeling of 
the import of the truth, which in terms, will be readily conceded, 
that it is to be dreaded. Until all that is involved in the compre- 
hensive truth of Zion’s unity be in a good measure apprehended ; 
the obligation to act upon it be felt, and the crime and danger of 
disregarding it be appreciated ; we would have it exhibited before 
the public mind ; presented in its irrepealable conditions, its vari- 
ous bearings, authoritative power ; and thus pressed upon the 1n- 
dividual and social conscience. ‘The members are many and they 
are placed in very different circumstances; but the body is ONE. 
The Head is one, and under this Head there is not, and, without 
monstrosity, there cannot be corporate plurality. My dove, my un- 
defiled is but one. By divine institution the church of God is one; 
by the unity of her system of principles in doctrine, worship, and 
order, she is one; and by the actual recognition of the Redeemer, 
sheis one. Whatever breaks in upon this unity tends to the des- 
truction of the mystical body of Christ: and of course, can never 
meet the approbation of the glorious head. He sensibly feels, 
complains of, and rebukes those arts of laceration. In ail their 
afflictions he was afflicted. He that toucheth you toucheth the apple 
of his eye. We have not a High Priest that cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities. Upon them who inflict those wounds, 
he casts an indignant frown, and says, Jn as much as ye have done 
it to one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto Me. 
And if pardoning mercy do not interpose of such at last, how dread- 
ful will be the account! 

2. This is not a mere invisible, ideal unity. It is one that rests 
upon such a foundation, and embraces such characteristics as are 
capable of giving it not only a real but likewise a visible existence. 
In order that it may be duly valued, and that with appropriate 
care, we may guard against a disruption of its sacred bonds, it is 
indispensibly requisite that the principles of this oneness be distinct- 
ly understood. We have just remarked that this is not a mere in- 
visible, ideal, unity. By this remark it is not intended to treat with 
levity the doctrines of an invisible spiritual relation between the 
Redeemer and the souls of saved men. This isa reality of a cha- 
racter too hallowed to be thought or spoken of with lightness. We 
rejoice in its truth. Inthe heart of the sincere believer, Christ 
dwells through faith, and is there the hope of glory. Christ is the 
substance of every evangelical truth. What is the doctrine of the 
incarnation but the declared fact, that ‘‘God was manifest in the 
fiesh’’ ? What is the truth of the atonement, but the fact of the Son 
of God having rendered the stipulated satisfaction for the sins of men, 
and thereby secured reconciliation between God and the sinner for 
whom he died? These solemn truths have a place in every believ- 
ers heart: but how? Verily in no other way except but by faith. 
Credit is given to the truth; that which the faithfni testimony declares 
is trusted for the attainment of all that it promises. Truth, then, 
has a place in the heart; Christ in his mediatorial fulness is the 
matter of that truth; by it he makes his entrance into the soul, and 
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with it dwells there, making it the engrafted word. He is there too 
by his spirit. My spirit shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of 
the mouth of thy seed. 

Thus betwixt Christ and the believer we find a two-fold bond. 
The Spirit of adoption, whose habitation is the soul of the child of 
God, and under his influence, the principle of a living faith, send- 
ing forth its confiding acts upon the blessed Redeemer, constitute 
a relation that shall never be dissolved. Through the all prevalent 
intercession of Jesus it is sustained, and of its perpetuity we are 
assured by the unchangeable promise of grace. Satan may siftas 
wheat; the soul may be exposed to the impetuous winds of 
temptation, and may be terribly tossed ; but while controlling the 
storm, we hear the voice of the great intercessor, saying to each of 
these sons of God, thus tried, I have prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not. The energies of omnipotence are put into requisition, and 
the saint is kept by the power of God unto salvation. ‘These bonds 
are indeed, invisible. No created eye can trace the steps of the 
Almighty Spirit in this work, otherwise than by their effects; nor 
is the faith of God’s elect descernable except in its acts and by its 
fruits ; nor the operations of divine power, but by its results. It is 
an invisible union, and it is a real and permanent one. None shall 
pluck them out of my hand, says the Faithful and True Wit- 
ness. None shall pluck them out of my Father's hand, 13 his sealed 
promise. How replete with consolation! The deepand dark de- 
vices of the infernal regions may be formed; the stormy passions 
of man’s disordered heart may be roused and rage; the demon 
influences of the nether world may be brought to bear upon those 
schemes and those passions, to give them efficacy ; but all in vain, 
There is an eye of love that watches all their movements, a coun- 
sel of wisdom that will disappoint their aims, an armof power 
that will restrain their rage, and render vain their efforts. The sa- 
cred bonds of this blessed union remain uutouched, and the living 
fountain of the related communion continues to send forth its refresh- 
ing streams. The Spirit abides in the soul as his place of action, 
and faith continues its confidence in the unchanging love of God, 
in the redeeming righteousness of the Saviour, and in the stability 
or the everlasting covenant. ‘The living saint is likewise in an in- 
violable connexion with the purpose, the immutable purpose, of 
grace. He is chosen to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit, 
and belief of the truth. The entire redeemed family in heaven, and 
on earth, thus related to their Mediator as their living and saving 
head, are in him, in communion with each other, by a hid- 
den but operative principle of grace. By holy tempers, exalted 
aims, determined resolves, and eternal interests, they are one. 
These compose the true church of God. Thus associated, they 
constitute the one mystical body of Christ. Who can lightly treat the 
association and interests of those so near to God, and so tenderly 
loved by the blessed Redeemer? In this brotherhood, no faction 
can exist. The church invisible is incapable of schism. 

But exterior to this invisible unity, and subordinate to it, there ts 
a visible unity of the church of God, and a communion of saints 
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under organical regulation, which though sustained by a sacred re~ 
lation to the Saviour, and preserved by many aconsecrated influence, 
may nevertheless, be injuriously affected by adverse agencies. 
Among the bonds of this happy connexion, sent forth from Zion’s 
Lord, and by which, as with an almighty grasp, he lays hold upon 
his people, ‘‘so as never to let them go,” we again advert to the 
great principles of evangelical doctrine as reveaied in the word of 
God, and found in the uniform faith of his church. The sheep hear 
his voice—they know his voice. — My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me. In the pure doctrines of the gospel, the 
voice of the great Shepherd is heard; that voice is known by the 
flock. The accents of the gospel are heard through the medium 
of its institutions of worship and of order, and in the dispensations 
of its ministry. In the possession, professed belief, order and ad- 
ministrations of the gospel, the church has her visibility. Her dis- 
tinguishing characteristicks are evangelical truth, the sacraments, 
as seals of God’s covenant with her anda ministry legitimately ap- 
pointed. Wherever these are found, there is the church of God. 
In these will be found those points of unity that constitute her ong. 
One body, one spirit actuating that one body, one hope, one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God over all, through all, and in all. 
With the several members of this one body, thus united, the Sa- 
viour maintains a happy fellowship; and in so doing, emphatically 
rebukes those who would cast out any orderly member from the 
habitation which the children so much love. 

This view of the subject as the basis, and in order to the protec- 
tion of the hallowed communion of saints, embraces the idea of 
ORGANICAL UNITY. The Redeemer, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
is the alone, the exclusive, Head of his church; the living and 
governing Head, invisible indeed, to the material eyes of her 
members, but ever and everywhere really present and efficient, in 
all her departments. He maintains the visible unity of his hallowed 
corporation, by her profession and administrations, under evangel- 
‘cal courts, inferior and superior, in his name, constituted upon 
spiritual principles. The ultimate, visible form of this unity is to 
be sought in one supreme representative Synod, Assembly, or 
Council; the particular name is of no consequence. To this 
court, by divine institution, belongs the right, in the light of God’s 
revelation, to declare the church’s faith, order, and forms of wor- 
ship; and under the Redeemer, and according to the settled prin- 
ciples of his law, to provide for all thatis of general interest in her 
profession and relations, leaving the mere incidental things of 
locality to be disposed of according to local circumstances. The 
nature of the subject, the principle of apostolic example, and 
the requisites to the efficient action of the church, all go to the es- 
tablishment of this position. It is sustained by the principle of 
sound presbyterial order. The cutting up of the church of God 
into little sectional fragments, under local, independent presbyter- 
ies, or synods, according to geographical lines, the nature of soil, 
its productions, or civil regulations, is to forget the liberal and 
comprehensive principle of Presbyterianism. The religion of Je- 
sus Christ in its doctrines, institutions, and order, is adapted to the 
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condition of hnmanity, in every region of the earth. Whatever 
may be the character of the climate, the productions of the soil, or 
the form of local, political institutions, the religion of the Bible is 
the same. It addresses itself to what is universal and permanent 
in our nature, in order to enlighten, purify, elevate, and harmonize. 
There is one Lord, and his name shall be one in all the earth. To 
the accomplishment of this, the presbyterial form of order, and it 
alone, is remarkably adapted. Underits regulation, let the higher 
principles of our religion be brought to bear upon man‘s powers of 
intellection and his susceptibilities of heart, in every nation of the 
world, and the result will be powerful and happy. In the house- 
hold of faith, narrow views, mistaken apprehensions, and unbles- 
sed influences, have prevailed, to the preduction of schism, and 
establishment of faction. In view of these evils, not a few have 
abandoned the hope of any very extended, visible, organized unity 
of the empire of our Lord; and profess to seek nothing beyond 
an organization upon a scale of narrow limits. This an essen- 
tially independency ; and if correct, the sooner Presbyterianism 
is abandoned the better. If little localities must be allowed to 
control the religion of the Son of God, and regulate the form of 
the order of his kingdom; then shall her only bonds of visible 
unity be a general and loose adherence to an organized, ill defined, 
and irresponsible profession. Butno; a better day will dawn. 

As the principle of presbyteria] order goes, even now, to give 
substantial validity to the administrations of Zion, in all her depart- 
ments, the most irregular of them even, so shall that principle, 
when fully and consistently developed, in its legitimate applica- 
tions, make her communion one, and that under an orderly and 
well constructed organization. In order to this happy consum- 
mation, {the friends of Presbyterianism must cease to be the pan- 
ders of schism; one and all of them must cease to hold up the 
doctrine of a Catholic organic unity, a3 a visionary speculation. 
The absurd claims, and impious measures of Rome upon the one 
side ; and upon the other, the anti-social disorganizations of inde- 
pendency, to which some good men were driven, seem to have, in 
a measure, bewildered the Presbyterian mind. But the observa- 
tions of past times, and those of the present day, will yield to the 
light and the happier influences of an approaching period. An 
under current of moral and spiritual influences is moving on tow- 
ards this point; whilst science and art are putting in requisition the 
resources of physical nature, and fitting those resources to sub- 
serve the interests of Emanuel’s empire ; and among other of those 
interests, that of the harmonious, combined, and efficient action 
of its remotest parts. For all this God has formed his purposes, 
made his arrangements, and given his promises. Be it our 
part to understand, to believe, and, at our post to obey. 

In sacramental communion, we have one of the interesting ex- 
pressions of the unity of the family of God. And setting aside 
all that superstition, in ages of darkness and imposture had added 
to it, we know the institution in which it is enjoyed is holy. Sacra- 
mental fellowship is the exclusive privilege of Zion’s children. 
Like her ministry, the sacraments of the church have a peculiarity 
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which forbids them to be given indiscriminately, to all. One rea- 
son of the requisitions of high qualifications in those invest- 
ed with the ministry, is to fit them to guard against profana- 
tion, the sanctity of the sacraments. The converting ordinances 
of the church, such as the exhibition of her doctrine, and the of- 
fering of her prayers, appertain to all, and to them every descrip- 
tion of character among men may have access. Not so however 
with her ministry and her seals. These require peculiar qualifica- 
tions. The sacraments, as seals, confirm to the church, asa di- 
vine Corporation, the title granted her to the privileges embraced 
in the exceeding great and precious promises ; and which belong 
to individuals, because they are constituent members of this spi- 
ritual corporation. Those who enjoy these are placed under res- 
ponsibilities of a character high and special. A first principle in the 
polity of this corporation, a principle sustained by analogy, and by 
the laws of the book of God, is the right of ecclesiastical re- 
view,and authoritative control, over those to whom the sacred privi- 
leges are allowed. Whether in this matter there be discrepancy 
between any existing practices and acknowledged first principles, 
is a legitimate as well as important subject of inquiry. To it we may 
again advert, but in the mean time, pass it without farther remark. 

3. The church in the apostolic age, was thus visibly onE. Not 
only one as her spiritual, living members were in union with Christ, 
and, in him, united with one another; but also as a visible asso- 
ciation, whose united voice was heard in their profession, whose 
administrations were subjected to the eye of all, and the efficiency 
of which was felt in every land. Every where do the inspired 
writers of the New Testament contemplate the apostolic church, 
as visibly one. ‘To her belonged, in all her locations, the same 
system of divine truth ; the same ordinances of worship; the 
same principles of order; and the one ministry gifted to her by 
her exalted Lord. As the one church which is the pillar and ground 
of the truth, she was confessed by God and man. This visible unity 
was organical. To her general representative Synod, Assembly-or 
Council, her ministry and members were, in their respective places, 
amenable. See Acts l5th and 16th chapters, 

We will not be understood as affirming, that this unity was so 
complete as to exclude every tendency to faction ; that the harmo- 
ny was so perfect as to keep her several departments from all ap- 
proximation towards schism; or that views and feelings, upon 
every point of interest, were so far one, as to vanish from her bor- 
ders every appearance of discrepancy. This condition of the 
church, alas, belongs not to earth. It is reserved for heaven. 
That it belonged not to the apostolic church-is more than suffi- 
ciently proved by the Grecian murmurings against the Hebrews; 
the no small dissentions at Antioch, as before there had been con- 
tending with Peter, in the case of Cornelius; the separation of 
Paul and Barnabas; the errors of the Galatian congregations, and 
the disorders of the church at Corinth, not to mention the ‘‘much 
disputing” in the more solemn assembly at Jerusalem. Such was 
the state of things in this communion when just formed by aposto- 
lic authority, and which under the eye and guidance of inspired 
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ministers. This is man. How humbling to our fallen nature !— 
How instructive the record, that puts us in possession of the facts ! 

These unsightly features of conduct are not adduced in justifi- 
cation of modern deviations from the perfect standard of behaviour; 
yet they do indicate to us, the duty, under certain circumstances, 
of great and continued forbearance. They were not harmless.— 
They tended to mar, and did actually mar the beauty, and retarded 
the progress of the church, in her triumphant course, though they 
did not essentially or formally break her bonds of union, or destroy 
her oneness of communion. Like certain diseases of the natural 
body, not constitutional but incidental; they were enfeebling in 
their tendency, but not inconsistent with continued life, nor alto- 
gether with efficient action. Those evils were not fundamental ; 
they were not incorporated with the church’s faith; no pledge was 
either given, or even required, to their support; nor was any ap- 
probation of them even by implication, authoritatively expressed. 
They were evils, but they were personal not social ; evils injurious- 
ly affecting social movements, but not sustained by the constitu- 
tional provisions of the association ; and in general administrations 
not predominant. 

Hence the difference between the schismatical tendencies and 
movements of restless spirits in the apostolic church, and the ec- 
clesiastical factions of modern times; these latter by solemn judi- 
cative acts, incofporate their mistakes with their faith; and in their 
profession, their blunders are advocated and sustained. Separa- 
tions are made, and expressly for the maintenance of their erratic 
dogmas ; the separate bodies assume a distinct form of existence. 
Thus their distinct existence is not for the sustentation of the com- 
mon faith, or the general principles of order—for these are common 
to the true church of God; but for the maintenance and propagation 
of the sectional error. This is all that is distinctive in the constitu- 
tion of such; and who-ever enters into their fellowship is under- 
stood, either directly or indirectly, but really, and to the extent to 
which the communion enjoyed may be received as reaching, as giv- 
ing a pledge and yielding a support to that distinctive peculiarity. 
Provisos we know may be made, explanations may be given, unex- 
pressed ; understandings may be supposed; yet after all, no party 
will yield a communion which would operate unfavourably upon its 
sectional distinction, nor, generally, to any will the accommodation 
be conceded, if not supposed, in some shape, to minister to the ad- 
vantage of the distinctive dogma. The schismatical peculiarity is 
sedulous in its action, and ingenious in its devices, to make its 
liberalities as well as the more fundamental articles of the common 
faith, with which may associate itself, subserve the interest of its 
own establishment and the extension of its influence. 

In the age of the apostles, while schism was beginning to stretch 
forth its violent hand torend the union of the church, and to break 
in upon her communion, exclusive fellowships among her congrte- 
gations had not yet been formed. Paul, while he rebuked error 
and reproved disorder, was in communion with the whole church, 
and the whole church was in fellowship with him. He and Peter 
and Barnabas, though occupying different fields of labor in the her- 
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itage of God, never thought of excommunicating each other from 
any portion of that heritage. Error of no slight description had 
fascinated the congregations of Galatia, and disorders of a charac- 
ter exceedingly wild, had shaken the Corinthian church; yet Paul 
and they were still united in the bands of ecclesiastical communion. 
Those churches were not incorrigible. The rebuke of truth and 
the rod of discipline had not lost their power. The spirit of her- 
esy and that of ecclesiastical disruption had not unfolded all their 
anti-social tendencies. Christians of that day confessed themselves 
the children of the church, felt that they needed her maternal care, 
knew that their covenant God was with her; and they would neither 
by arash absconding rend the mother’s heart, nor by a faithless 
disregard of truth, treat with lightness the gracious presence or the 
authority of their Father in heaven. ‘They loved the light and the 
order of their house; and they kept the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace. 

4. An obligation, by divine authority, is imposed upon the church, 
and it binds each of her sons in his place, to endeavor the preserv- 
ation of her unity, so far as it actually exists; and to extend its 
influence to where it is not duly felt. Of this obligation the con- 
fession is generally made; and, as far. as party interests are con- 
cerned, each section of the church recognizes its truth. Each 
member, in his own sphere, is understood as having engaged ‘ to 
follow no divisive course from the doctrine and order” of his own 
department. But, alas! the existence of that separate department 
may itself be an exemplification of ‘‘ a divisive course,” from the 
doctrine and order of the apostolic church. A deep and serious 
consideration of the truth, as laid down in the oracles of God, upon 
this subject, and an honest attempt to ascertain its application to 
individual cases, would be of use. In this attempt the pledges of 
a mere factious spirit must be forgotten; attention to the fellowship 
of Zion, as resting on its own broad and permanent foundation, 
must be given; its preservation, upon that basis, wherever it is 
found, must be an object of care; but more regard is due to it as 
it is the support of the communion of saints at large, then as it is 
the bond of a partizan association. In turning to the Bible, we 
find the evidence of this obligation to be very full. It is urged 
upon the footing of principle; the highest standard is brought into 
view, and a complete conformity to that standard must be sought. 
I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions—cxicuore, 
schisms—among you; but that ye be perfectly joined together in the 
same mind, and in the same judgment. 

And again,—endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace,* is a pait of duty enjoined by apostolic authority. This 
unity is that which is taught by the spirit of God, to which his 
hallowed influences tend, and in which the hearts of those taught 
by him are one. The points of spiritual contact which the apostle 
proceeds to enumerate, are many. ‘There is one body ; one blessed 
association, the confessed church of the living God; one Spirit, 
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the life-giving Spirit of the Redeemer, the promised Comforter, who 
dwells in the exalted Head, and has his residence alsoin the body, 
as the great animating agent in everymember who is in vital union 
with the whole; one hope, one high object of expectation, eternal 
life—and, however various in this ever shifting world their condi- 
tion may be, there i3 a place of final rest, and of active enjoyment, 
to which the eye of every confiding heart is turned, and in the 
possession of which, at last, all shall be happy, happy in a commue 
nion that shall never be broken; one Lord, one exalted Head, giv- 
ing life and light, exercising authority over all, and te all, giving 
assurance of safety, the one Mediator between God and man, the 
centre of all blessed union in the empire of grace and glory; one 
faith, one divine system of evangelical truth, and embraced by a 
living faith of the elect of God wrought in their hearts by the spe- 
cial agency of the Holy Ghost; one baptism, one initiatory ordi- 
nance of recognition of membership in the church, as an organiz- 
ed body, and while a significant emblem of the washing of regen- 
eration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, it is also a solemn 
seal of the promise of mercy to the househoid of faith, and of the 
pledge of her members to fidelity in the cause of God; one God 
and Father of all, the Eternal Jehovah, in the person of the Father, 
and in pursuance of the inviolable arrangements of the adorable 
Trinity, supremely presiding over all the interests of his empire, 
inclusive of those of grace, and those of the objects of his everlast- 
ing love, by his Spirit, diffusing through all a blessed influence, and 
among all evincing his presence, by the gifts of his munificence. 
Such are the points of unity that connect into one the mystical 
body of Christ, numerous, interesting, and close. Upon them no 
assault of violence, contrary to their end, can be made, without the 
accumulation of dreadful guilt. 

It must, however, be kept in remembrance, that the attainment 
of the end, the maintenance of this unity, is not, in the present 
imperfect state of man, to be expected without an earnest struggle. 
Such is the import of the inspired language—earnestly endeavoring 
to guard. Energy must be put forth with intensity, to gain and 
to preserve the object. The saints have their infirmities, and these 
will often manifest themselves in forms provoking to a disruption 
of the bonds of union. This condition of character was in the 
view of Paul, when he vehemently and affectionately urged upon 
the Ephesian Christians a walk worthy of the vocation wherewith they 
had been called. And in what did this walk consist? Jn all lowli- 
ness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one another in love, 

Thus were they, in regarding this unity uf spirit and its numer- 
ous bonds, just now repeated, to be earnestly engaged. 

The provision, in the organization of the mystical body of the 
Redeemer, against the introduction and dangerous progress of 
schism, is another source, whenever we desire proof of the obliga- 
tion laid upon us to endeavor the preservation of its oneness: that 
there should be no schism in the body. 1 Cor. xii. 25—God hath tem- 
pered il together. ‘The members are numerous, the official charac- 
ters various, and possessed of diversity of gifts; the design of 
which is, that, in useful action, the body should be in harmony and 
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have progressive growth, each, in his appropriate place, contribu- 

ting his proportion to the gaining of the ultimate end.—The whole 

body fitly joined together and compacted by that which every joint sup- 

plieth, according to the effectual working in the measure of every part, 

ae increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in love. Eph. 
. 16. 

free is the church the special kingdom of our Lord? At the 
head of this kingdom he admonishes his subjects, that a kingdom 
divided against itself cannot stand. Is she represented as a house, a 
household, a family? The house which is divided against itself can- 
not stand. Is the church the mystical body of Christ? It is the 
extreme of insanity for the members of that body to. oppose, to 
wound, to attempt the injury of one another. Ah! under these 
aspects, what feebleness has the church manifested? To what 
reproach, as a family marked by domestic broils, has she been sub- 
jected? And how much of what-is worse than insanity, have her 
children, in their folly, unfolded to the idle gaze of an unbelieving 
world. To the warning voice of inspiration, on this subject, the 
children of Zion have been criminally inattentive. I[f ye bite and 
devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of another. 
This work of consumption has made fearful progress. From its 
appropriate vocation, very extensively have the spirit of schism and 
the voice of faction diverted the Christian mind. This mind has 
often been worse than idle. Hence its leanness. Councils have 
been distracted, judgment broken, kind affections alienated, and 
action rendered feeble; or when intense, it has been ill applied. 
How afflictive the sight of professed and cordial friends of the Re- 
deemer and his blessed cause, the enlightened and ardent expect- 
ants of immortality, expending their energies in the infliction of 
Injuries upon each other! At one moment exulting in the amount 
of mischief done, and at the next, suffering under the lashes of 
remorse and the agonies of a relenting heart; relenting, but not 
with sufficient strength to bring the lip to a confession of the wrong, 
nor to urge the hand to the perpetrated harm. Had half the men- 
tal resources which have been expended in party conflicts, and for 
mere party ends, been brought into the counsels of truth, and been 
directed tothe extension of the empire of light, how very different 
might have been the results, to both the personal and social con- 
cerns of the members of the Christian commonwealth ? 

In these remarks, it is trusted, we will not be misunderstood. 
They bear uot against a faithful testimony or a determined stand, in 
behalf of the faith of the gospel and the enlightened order of the 
house of God. This is indispensable duty. Not so, however, the 
contest for the mere opinion of the man, the conflict for a perverse 
principle, for a prescriptive practice, unsustained by principle, or 
for a misplaced application of an acknowledged axiom. Such sub- 
jects, urged with the fierceness of the zealot, the heartlessness of the 
pharisee, or the sly insiduousness of the ambitious hypocrite; and 
not any thing bearing the seal of heaven, as a condition of com- 
munion in the family ‘of God, are the objects contemplated in our 
animadversions. 
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In distinct and decided language, the church must proclaim the 
truth of God committed to her trust. As long as error walks abroad 
among the moral and spiritual desolations of the world, seeking 
the extension and perpetuation of these, and, the more effectually 
to succeed, likewise seeking, either by insolent demands or insidi- 
ous wiles, a home and resting place in the church, so long the doc- 
trinal wall of her profession must be kept without a breach, and the 
vigilant eye of her administration must be upon the movements of 
the enemy. The ends of her followship must be distinctly kept in 
view, its principles and means must not be forgotten. The spirit 
of a ghostly,—that stranger to the law of love,—must have no 
place assigned it within the limits that her charter covers, nor must 
the sickly affectations of unprincipled tenderness, be permitted to 
govern in her counsels. Her creed must have the firmness of truth, 
her communion be based upon pure evangelical principle, and her 
administrations be in harmony with the avowals of her faith and the 
ends of her fellowship. 

Amidst all the defects, in the existing organizations and adminis- 
trations of Zion, which go to perplex her profession and enfeeble 
her exertions, it is not forgotten that in her are lodged, and in her 
are found, the means and agencies of the world’s reformation. 
Within her limits is found an amount of moral worth vainly sought 
for in the wilds of the world. There is the dwelling place of the 
Saviour, the residence of his Spirit, and the abode of his saints. 
Upon the fields of Zion a light'is spread, and on her heights 
the principles of order rest, which, in contrast, expose to view, In 
more prominent relief, the inconsistencies of her imperfect children, 
than is done in the case of the men of the world, when judged of 
by the world’s standard. ‘To know the evils that injure the church 
of the Lord, to feel those evils as they ought to be felt, and truly, 
and fully, to apprehend the difficulties in the way of their removal, 
are indispensable to the introduction of a happier state of things. 
To these suggestions, the reader is requested to lend his enlight- 
ened and serious attention. G. 





REV'D MR. J. C. HARRISON'S WITHDRAWAL FROM THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 


WE re-publish, from a western newspaper, the letter which follows—in obedi- 
ence to the request printed in its postscript. In doing so, we spontaneously testi- 
fy to the piety, the honor, the talents, and the worth of this gentleman, whom 
we have known intimately from our earliest childhood, and whose withdrawal 
from our church we sincerely regret; the more especially as we are bound to say, 
it was made not only, as we judge, on a wrong estimate of the principles involved, 
but as we certainly know, upon a total misapprehension of the facts of the case. 
The senior editor of this magazine was a member of both the Assemblies which 
bad Mr. Harrison’s case under consideration; he was appointed by both, to man- 
age the case, which was left without attention by Mr. H.; and he dictated to the 
opponents of Mr. H., the final minute in the case; a minute which, he is confident, 
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every disinterested person will say, ought to have been perfectly satisfactory to Mr. 
H. ; and was far more than under the personal circumstances, and in the general 
disorder ef our ecclesiastical affairs, and in the midst of the whole fury of the 
abolition and pro-slavery discussion—could possibly have been expected; and we 
are moreover convinced, that if we had known the grounds on which Mr. H. 
withdrew, before he took the step—we could have satisfied his candid and upright 
mind, that there was not the least call for it in the case. 

We, of course, entirely dissent from Mr. H.’s eulogy, expressed or implied, on 
Mr. J. C. Stiles.—We consider him one of the most reckless and inexcusable 
disturbers of our church; a man who cannot be bound even by covenanted obliga- 
tions, and whose spiritual pride and insupportable arrogance make his proceedings 
as offensive, as his ignorance of the doctrine and order of our church, and of the 
real merits of the case, makes them ridiculous. 


Brothers Rice and M’ Roberts : 

I have just noticed a communication for your paper, signed by bro. 
R. C. Grundy, as Stated Clerk of the Ebenezer Presbytery—in 
which, in connexion with my name, are some remarks that might 
lead to impressions both incorrect and unfavorable. Now as no 
man should allow himself to be utterly indifferent to the respect of 
the community, it would seem to be but duty to one’s-self if one well 
can, to ward off such impressions as the remarks in question are 
calculated to make. 

In the piece in question, the name of ‘J. C. Harrison,” is so 
coupled with those of Messrs. Garrison and Philips as to lead the 
reader to suppose that the three individuals named, stand in the 
same relation to the Presbyterian Church. But this is far from 
being the fact. I have but little sympathy with the New School 
party. It is true thatI no longer belong to the Presbyterian Body, 
but I did not fall out with that venerable branch of the church of 
God for the same reasons which seem to have actuated the New 
School. 1 continue to hold real Presbyterianism in great respect, 
nor have I ever sympathized with those Synods which were declar- 
ed by the G. Assemblies of ’37 and 738 neverto have had any legit- 
imate orrightful connexion with the church and people of the Pres- 
byterians. Whilst those brethren who have recently left your come 
munion will [it is not doubted] be decided by the church of God 
at large, to have pursued a course the most uncalled-for, strange 
and unaccountable ; the brethren appear to have felt themselves 
to be in such a posture, as were (of old) the friends of John Hamp- 
den in England, and as were the Southern fathers of our own glo- 
rious revolution ; whilst, however, those for whom they have enter- 
tained so extravagant a sympathy have been nothing better than 
errorists in religion, schismatics in government, and apostates in 
regard to both. Never perhaps on earth before, was the fire of 
Southern blood as needlessly enkindled. I own myself a warm 
admirer, (judging from report,) of the gallant bearing, the abilities 
and eloquence of brother Stiles: but how he and his associates can 
have been brought to entertain so marvelous sympathies and affec- 
tions, for those northern schismatics, abolitionists and anti-patriots 
—-is an enigma which [ can nowise begin to solve. 

For my own part, my case stands thus: 


? 
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I was in the midst of a field of labor in Ohio (as a minister of 
Christ,) and as to slavery I was, and I was by my people consid- 
ered a gradual emancipator in principle.-—But the New School and 
Abolition portion of the Cincinnati Synod and Presbytery stepped 
in between the people and the preacher—laid down rules of action 
for the latter unknown to the constitution—and arrested him in his 
Lord’s service, by acts which left the constitution and the church 
bleeding at every pore, and which must have greatly marred and 
injured the suffering cause of souls. 

Yes; such was the course of New School Abolitionists. And it 
could be wished that the Op School party themselves in that ques- 
tion had been free from guilt in this cruel course of action. But 
THEY TOO did at least CONNIVE at the vile atrocity. They, witha 
mere show of resistance, allowed the scheme to go On and to suc- 
ceed. I had had the misfortune to be born on the south side of 
‘* Mason and Dexon’s line,” and to be not altogether apostate from 
the principles of the Henries and the Jeffersons of my native region 
of country. 

These enemies, therefore, of public principle and of individual 
rights went on in their career. They shed my ecclesiastical blood. 
They commanded the churches to hear me no more—and assumed 
the responsibility of preventing all the good which | might have 
been the means of accomplishing. 

Yes, brethren; I was thus driven from a field of labor which 
nearly all the despots in question had encouraged me, themselves, 
to occupy: but—what was yet more strange, and more hard to be 
borne—I found myself when driven back to the land from whence 
I had removed, no longer to have [seemingly] the sympathies or 
the good-will of those with whom I had so recently been bound 
up in affection and in mutual good-ofices—and, withal, found 
myself even left weltering in my blood by ‘the priests and the 
Levites” of the two G. Assemblies (otherwise noble) of ’37 and 738. 

Was a republican and Presbyterian to stand all this? Wasa 
man whose kindred had never failed, either in Europe or America, 
to peril their all in the REAL cause of man’s rights—to submit to 
this two-fold injustice and cruelty?—I became a CumBEeRLAND 
Presbyterian. My connexion is not New School, and nor aboli- 
tion. Such connexion shall be left for those who have a relish for 
things that are unworthy and dishonorable: but for my part I would 
avoid all fellowship with Northern New Schoolmen, with Northern 
Abolitionists, with all the disciples of Benedict Arnold, and with all 
the followers of our Divine Lord’s first betrayer. 

As for the Cumberland Presbyterian body; I have all reason to 
hold them in gratitude. They acted the part of the good Samaritan. 
There is no need at this time to espouse the cause of either their 
doctrines or their morals. They profess and they HoLp the same 
things. Between them andthe Southern Old School Presbyterians 
there is a discrepancy as to a single point of Calvinistic theology, 
yet is there no reason to be seen, why (in the language of St. John, 
when he no longer could preach) they should not “as little chil- 
dren LOVE ONE ANOTHER.” 


I would close by saying to my kindred and friends, who are fol- 
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lowing in the new schism—that I would deem it a real misfortune 


to offend them—but a greater, not, when it is called for, to speak 
the truth. 


J. Capett Harrison, 
C. P. minister of the Gospel. 


P.S. Will the ‘‘ Union Evangelist,” of Uniontown in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Cumberland Presbyterian paper which is published 
in Princeton, Ky., and the Baltimore Religious and Literary Mag- 


azine please, each of them, to give this brief article a re-publica- 
tion? J. C. Harrison. 








SUPPRESSION OF THE ORDER OF JESUITS, IN SPAIN. 


Tue following decree for the suppression of the Jesuits, giving 
them an annuity of 25 cents a day for the priests and monks, and 


15 cents for the lay brethren, appeared in the Madrid Gazette of 
July 9th. 


‘ROYAL ORDER.” 


‘It being necessary for the prosperity and welfare of the State, 
that the pragmatic sanction of the 2d of April, 1767, which enacts 
the law 3, chap. 26, book 1, of the late digest, shall be re-establish- 
ed in full force and vigour; and as thereby my august great grand- 
father, Don Carlos III., was pleased to suppress throughout the 
kingdom, the order known under the denomination of the Society 
of Jesus, and taking possession of their temporalities, by and with 
the advice of the Council of Ministers, I have decreed in the name 
of my august daughter, the Queen Donna Isabella II., as follows: 

‘|. There shall be forever suppressed throughout the kingdom 
the Society of Jesus, which, by a Royal decree of the 29th May, 
1815, was ordered to be re-established, which decree is from hence- 
forth null and void, as it was already pronounced to be by the 
Cortes of 1820. 

“2. The members of the Society shall not be permitted to re- 
unite in any body or community under any pretext whatever, fixing 
their residences in any place which they shall make choice of in 
the kingdom, with the approbation of the Government, where those 
who are ordained shall remain in quality of secular clergy, subject 
to their respective rules without wearing the habit of the said order, 
or retaining connection or dependence whatsoever with the supe- 
riors of the Society not in Spain, and those who are not ordained 
in class or in quality of laymen, subject to the common law. 

‘3, The temporalities shall be taken possession of without loss 
of time, in which are included their estates, effects, furniture and 
moveables, as also real estates and civil and ecclesiastical rents 
which the regulars of the Society possess without prejudice to the 
charges and subsistence of the regulars proper, which shall consist 
of five reals per day to the priests during their life or until they shall 
have obtained a location, and three reals to the laymen equally, 
which shall be paid to both one and the other every six months 
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from the treasury of the sinking fund, and which they will forfeit by 
leaving the kingdom. 

‘‘4. Foreign Jesuits who are within the Spanish dominions in or 
out of their colleges, and likewise their novices who have not yet 
commenced the profession shall not enjoy the benefit of these pro- 
visions. 

“5. The estates, rents, and property, of whatever kind they may 
be, which the regulars of the company actually possess, shall be 
immediately applied to the extinction of the debt or payment of its 
interest. From this shall be excepted, however, the pictures, libra- 
ries and chattles, which may be useful to the institutions of arts and 
sciences, as also the colleges, residences, and houses of the society, 
their churches, ornaments, and holy vessels, respecting which I 
retain to myself the disposal, under the advice of the Ecclesiastical 
Council of what may be necessary and convenient.— Let it be under- 
stood and executed. 

(Signed by the Royal hand,) 
Manvet Garcia HEEREROS.”’ 

“Aranjuez, July 4. 





(For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 


SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 
No. TX. 


We think we see a movement, though distant, yet distinct, 
towards the mightiest of all consummations—a consummation, more 
noble and more glorious than earth has ever witnessed since it heard 
the cry of ‘It is finished’’—even that consummation of long look- 
ed for glory which shall be preceded by the restoration and return 
of Israel’s wandering out-casts. All the signs of the prerent polit- 
ical dispensations of the earth point to the time and place and cir- 
cumstances of that last death-struggle in which God’s people and 
principles shall prevail over the combined powers and principles of 
popery in church and state. That great battle, which shall be as 
fruitful in its consequences, as it will be ferocious and bloody in 
the character and amount of its carnage, is most obviously not far 
distant. This nearing of a mighty consummation, to be preceded 
by great political convulsions and sacrifice of human life, we argue 
from the unerring records of divine writ, enlightened by the com- 
mentary of current events both in the political and ecclesiastical 
world. The war has been already commenced which shall contin- 
ue to wax warmer and fiercer, until blood and carnage, such as 
history has not as yet recorded, shall ensue. This war has been 
commenced by that restless and ambitious power, whose too eager 
and precipitous desire after universal dominion over mind and mat- 
ter, is at this very moment erecting the gibbet of her own infamy 
and destruction. Look over all the earth and see the simultaneous 
movement of all the followers of ‘‘the dragon and the beast and 
the false prophet.” Behold the renewed activity by which they are 
prosecuting their attempts at proselyting ;—see with what intense 
avidity they are again grasping at power;—look atthe insultmg 
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audacity with which they have revived the accursed order of Jesu- 
its and rebuilt for them the bastile ; and, as from these things might 
be expected, behold the commencement of popish persecution ! 
These things are matters of notoriety even to superficial observers. 
And the consequence is that there isa stir, feeble, it is true, but 
ominous, in the protestantcamp. Not content with the possession 
of the ten kingdoms that arose out of the Roman empire and 
‘‘agreed to give their kingdoms to the beast,’ although the doc: 
trines of the reformation were preached in, and to some extent re- 
ceived by them, the false prophet is now most manifestly attempting 
to subsidize, not only that partof Europe not included in the ancient 
western empire, and which embraced and holds the truth as it is in 
Christ, but also this continent! 

Now as this colossal despotism, with its Jesuits and bastile, 
attempts to subsidize this. protestant land, let us take a glance at 
its moral character, that we may make ourselves somewhat acquaint- 
ed with its claims upon a free, moral and religious people. As this 
iS a subject much too vast, for papers as fugitive and unpretending 
as these, we shall merely selecta few instances and persons; but 
as these shall be from the very head and heart of their holiness and 
infallibility, a few will be as fully and fairly descriptive of the mass, 
as if we had time and patience to exhibit the whole concern in all 
its actions and actors. A fallible system with fallible agents might 
with propriety demur to the selection of any given men or measures 
as genuine specimens of the whole; but the case is altogether dif- 
ferent when the system is infallibly pure, and its agents assume 
the name and affect to exert the prerogatives of the ‘‘ Lord God 
Almighty.” 

Sixtus IV. Let us, then, for a single moment take a peep In upon 
the character and conduct of that holy and infallible power, which ts 
known as ‘‘ God’s vicegerent,”’ or, as he is at other times called, 
‘our Lord God, the Pope!” And as we can present this notable 
personage in but a few of his phases, let us look at him first in the 
person of Sixtus I1V., who was “our Lord God, the Pope,” in 
1471-1484. One of the ablest historians says ‘‘ Sixtus patronised 
debauchery as well as murder. His holiness, for this purpose, es- 
tablished brothels extraordinary in Rome. His infallibility, in con- 
sequence, became head, not ouly of the church, but also of the 
stews. He presided with ability and applause in two departments, 
and was the vicar-general of God and Venus. These seminaries 
of pollution, it seems, brought a great accession to the ecclesias- 
ticalrevenue. The goddesses who were worshipped in these tem- 
ples, paid a weekly tax from the wages of iniquity to the viceroy 
of heaven.—The sacred treasury, by this means, received from this 
apostolic tribute, an annual augmentation of 20,000 ducats. His 
supremacy himself was, it seems, a regular and steady customer in 
his new commercial establishments. He nightly worshipped with 
great zeal and devotion, in these pontifical fanes which he had 
erected to the Cytherean goddess.” (Edgar’s Variations of Popery.) 

Mr. Waddington, in his Church History, says of this same wretch, 
who blasphemously called himself ‘‘ God's vicegerent,”’ that, ‘‘ His 
character corrupted his talents and stained his noblest projects with 
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falsehood and perfidy. As he could discern no distinction between 
virtue and crime, he employed the basest means to obtain the best 
ends’’—and as a proof of this, a semi-popish writer says that in an 
Italian war he promised that if Marino was delivered upto him, he 
would spare the family of the Colonnas. His proposition being ac- 
ceded to, with savage ferocity, he caused ‘“‘the prothonotary Colonna 
to be attacked and executed in his own house. The mother of 
Collonna came to San Celso, in Bainchi, where the body lay, and 
lifting up the severed head by the hair, she cried, ‘ behold the head 
of my son! Such is the faith of the Pope!” 

If his holiness, Pope Sixtus IV., ‘‘the vicar-general of God” —the 
infallible head of an unchangeable hierarchy, be not an instance of 
a demon incarnate, I question if such can be found in history! His 
life and character is a mixture of perfidy! murder!! and uncleanness!!! 

From this foul monster, stained with blood, and rotten with un- 
cleanness, and execrable for his enormous perfidy, let us pass on to 

Alexaner VI. The German historian, Ranke, whose work might 
well be denominated an Apology for the Popes, so decidedly is he 
partial to them, says of this ‘‘ vicar-general of God,’’ that his ‘‘ great 
aim’ during the whole course of his life was to gratify to the utmost, 
his love of ease, his sensuality, and his ambition.—The question 
how a pope should marry, provide for and establish his children, 
affected the politics of all Europe. He caused his brother, who 
stood in his way, to be murdered and thrown into the Tiber. His 
brother-in-law was attacked and stabbed on the steps of the palace 
by his orders!””—This same semi-popish writer says, ‘‘ There is a 
perfection even in depravity. Many of the sons and nephews of 
popes did similar things, but none ever approached his (Pope 
Alexander’s) bad eminence: he was a virtuoso in crime !”’ 

Hear how this partial historian speaks of his death, ‘‘ He once 
meditated taking off one of the richest cardinals by poison: his 
intended victim, however, contrived by means of presents, promises 
and prayers, to gain over his head cook, and the dish which had 
been prepared for the cardinal was placed before the pope. He 
died of the poison he had destined for another!’ 

But alas, even this character of boundless ambition and perfidy 
and attrocious murder, falls far short of doing justice to this incar- 
natedemon. Pope, in his Essay on Man, himself a Papist, likens 
him to Cataline. Waddington, calls him ‘‘the most profligate of 
mankind,” who in early life was ‘‘ stigmatized by a public censure 
for his unmuffled debaucheries. After that, he publicly cohabited 
with a Roman matron, by whom he had five acknowledged children. 
Neither in his language nor in his manners did he affect any regard 
for morality or for decency.” 

Guicciardini, says that when poisoned by the cup or dish which 
he dad prepared for his own guest, ‘all Rome rushed to St. Peter’s 
to behold his corpse, with incredible festivity; nor was there any 
man who could satiate his eyes with gazing on the remains of this 
serpent, who by his immoderate ambition and pestiferous perfidy, 
and every manner of frightful cruelty, of monstrous lust and un- 
heard-of avarice, had poisoned the whole world.” 

Bower, in his History of the Popes, says, ‘‘ All who speak of 
Alexander, seem to agree in this, that for lust, avarice, cruelty, 
treachery, and perfidiousness, he scarce ever had his equal.”’ 
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Burchardus says, ‘‘ His holiness wasa great lorerof women. In 
his time the apostolic palace was turned into a brothel; a more 
infamous brothe] than any of the public stews.’’—‘ His pontificate 
was a continued series of the blackest crimes; of murder, rapine, 
perfidiousnesss, Just and cruelty.” 

Edgar says, ‘‘ Alexander the Sixth, in the common opinion, sur- 
passed all his predecessors in atrocity. This monster, whom hu- 
manity disowns, seems to have excelled all his rivals in the arena of 
villany, and outstripped every competitor on the stadium of miscre- 
ancy—Rome, under his administration and by his example, became 
the sink of filthiness, the head-quarters of atrocity, and the hot-bed 
of prostitution, murder and robery. 

‘He formed an illicit connexion with a widow who resided at 
Rome, and with her two daughters. His passions, irregular and 
brutal, could find gratification only in enormity. His licentious- 
ness, after the widow’s death, drove him to the incestuous enjoy- 
ment of herdaughter. She became his mistress after her mother’s 
death. His holiness, in the pursuit of variety and the perpetration 
of atrocity, afterwards formed a criminal connexion with his own 
daughter, the witty, the learned, the gay and the abandoned Lucre- 
tia. She was mistress to her own father and brother! 

‘Simony and assassination were as prominent in Alexander’s 
character as incest and debauchery. He first bought, it has been 
said, and then sold the keys, the altar and the Saviour. He mur- 
dered the majority of the cardinals who raised him to the popedom, 
and seized their estates.” 

Daniel says, ‘‘ His debauchery, perfidy, ambition, malice, inhu- 
manity and irreligion made him the execration of all Europe.” 

Thus, no fewer than seven witnesses, which we have here col- 
lected, and those of different nations and varying in religion from 
popery up to decided evangelical protestantism, agree in represent- 
ing this infallible vicar of God—his holiness, Pope Alexander the 
Sixth, as a monster of the most hideous moral atrocity ;—bloody 
beyond all previous precedents ;—unequalled in the most unheard 
of lust and incest, and surpassing all his most infamous predeces- 
sors in perfidy, cruelty and avarice! What a frightful picture of a 
church, of which such a moral monster was the infallible head! 
And it is the boast, too, of this church, that she is unchanged and 
unchangeable! And to such a church, with such popes, it is and 
always has been the sworn and unchangeable effort of the papists 
to convert, even Protestants! And that, too, by the argument that 
there is no salvation in any other church, united with the unwise 
and unholy admission on the part of Protestants that there is salva- 
tionin theirs. When King James desired the conversion to popery 
of Villiers, the witty duke of Buckingham, he sent to him fathers 
Petré and Fitzpatrick. Petre, addressing the duke, said, ‘ we 
deny that any one can be saved out of our church; while your 
grace will allow that our people may be saved.’’—*‘ No, curse ye,” 
said the duke, ‘‘ 1 make no doubt ye will be all damned to a man.” 
The reverend Jesuit started and said gravely, ‘ Sir, I cannot argue 
with a person so void of charity.’’ ‘‘I did not expect, my reverend 
father,” said the duke, calmly, ‘‘such a reproach from you, whose 
whole reasoning with me was founded on the very same instance 
of charity in yourself.” 
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[Concluded from page 222. 
THE GOSPEL MYSTERY OF SANCTIFICATION, 


By the Rev. Wm. Marshall.—Abridged. 
No. XI. 


AssEerTIon XII. The Scripture calls upon Christians to walk no longer 
according to the principles or means of practice that belong unto 
the natural corrupt state of man, but only according to that new 
state given in Christ, which we receive by faith, and according to 
the principles and means of practice that belong to it, and to strive 
to continue and increase in such manner of practice. 


WHILE we are in the flesh, or under the power of sin, and at 
enmity with God, all our obedience will be rendered out of fear 
rather than love; we shall serve God from the selfish motive of ob- 
taining deliverance from wrath, and thus our works will be con- 
Strained, and not hearty, and consequently we cannot please God. 
Therefore when we have have believed on Christ for salvation, we 
are not to walk as if we were still under condemnation, and as if 
we had need to propitiate God by good works, or as if all our hope 
rested on our own good frames and righteous performance ; for this 
is to act like slaves, after we have received the adoption of sons; 
it is to refuse to believe the love of God in Christ Jesus. The 
Scriptures, therefore, direct us to walk as the children of God, as 
those who have received mercy, as those who hope in the Lord— 
who rejoice in Christ Jesus and have no confidence in the flesh. 

They describe the Christian’s manner of life as ‘‘ living by faith.” 
Heb. ii. 4; Gal. ii. 20; Heb. x. 38,—walking by faith. 2 Cor. v. 7, 
—faith working by love, Gal. v. 7, overcoming the world by faith, 
I John v. 4, quenching the fiery darts of the adversary by the shield 
of faith, Eph. vi. 16. Some make no more of walking and living 
by faith, than merely a stirring up of ourselves to duty by such 
principles as we believe. If this were so, the Jews might be said 
to have lived by faith, because they were moved by their principles, 
to be zealous for God; and so Paul, also, while a persecutor; but 
to live by faith, is to die to the law, and live to God; it is the same 
as to live by Christ whom we receive and make use of by faith, to 
guide and move ourselves to the practice of holiness. 

The same manner of life is commended to us by the terms, 
walking, rooted, built up in Christ, Col. ii. 6, 7, having Christ living 
in us, Gal. ii. 19, 20, putting on the Lord Jesus, Rom. xiii. 13, 14, 
being strong in the Lord, Eph. vi. 10, doing all things in the name 
of Christ, Col. iii. 17, going in the strength of the Lord of God, 
Zech. x. 12. These phrases are frequent, and do sufficiently ex- 
plain one another; and show that we are to practice holiness by 
virtue of his strengthening endowments moving and encouraging 
us thereto, Paul teaches the same by his example,—that our con- 
tinual work should be to know Christ and the power of his resur- 
rection and the fellowship of his sufferings, and to be made con- 
formable to his death, if by any means, we may attain to the resur- 
rection of the dead. He means such an experimental knowledge 
of Christ and his death and resurrection as will effectually make us 
like him in dying to sin and living unto God, and he would hereby 
cuide us to make use of Christ and his death and resurrection, by 
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faith as the powerful means of holiness in heart and life, and to 
increase in this till we come to perfection. 

As we are still imperfect—the law of sin waring in our members, 
we are in danger, after having begun in the spirit, to trust to the 
flesh, and to act as if we were still under the covenant of works, 
and had need of making our peace by our obedience: and thus we 
shall look away from Christ, and seek by considerations drawn from 
the law, to stir ourselves up to zeal in righteousness. We must, 
therefore, strive to maintain in us a persuasion, as Paul did, that 
Christ hath loved us, and given himself for us, and hereby we shall 
be enabled as he was, to live to God in holiness, through Christ 
living in him by faith. It is by faith we stand—and we must walk 
by faith, if we would walk with God. 


AssErTION XIII. All the ordinances of God’s appointment for the 
establishment and increase of your faith and love, are to be used 
only in this way of believing in Christ and walking in him, accord- 
ing to the new state given in him. 


Though all holiness be effectually attained by the life of faith in 
Christ, yet the use of the means appointed in the word of God for 
attaining and promoting holiness, are not hereby made void. We 
do indeed assert and profess that a true and lively faith in Christ is 
alone sufficient and effectual through the grace of God, to receive 
Christ for our justification and sanctification, and eternal salvation, 
but we also assert and profess that several means are appointed of 
God for the begetting, maintaining, and increasing this faith, and 
acting and exercising it, for the attainment of salvation, and that 
these means are to be used diligently. True believers find that 
they need such helps——yet they account none necessary or lawful 
to be used for the attainment of holiness, besides those that are 
appointed of Godin his word. We must use them as helps to the 
life of faith in its beginning, continuance and growth, and as instru- 
ments subservient to faith in all its acts and exercises, whereby the 
soul receives Christ and walks in all holiness by him—God’s ordi- 
nances are like the cherubims of glory, made with their faces look- 
ing towards the mercy seat; they are made to guide us to Christ 
for salvation by faith alone. The Scriptures with all the means of 
grace appointed in them, are able to make us wise unto salvation 
only by fatth in Jesus Christ. I shall show how the divinely appoint- 
ed means of holiness are to be used. 

I. We must diligently endeavour to know the word of God. Other 
means of salvation are necessary to the more abundant well-being 
of our faith, and of our new state in Christ, but this is necessary to 
the very being thereof, for faith cometh by hearing. Rahab was 
justified by faith before she had any visible communion with the 
church of God in any divine ordinances, yet not without the word 
of God, even the same word of God which is written in the Scrip- 
tures, though that word was brought to her by the report of the 
heathen, Josh. ii. 9, 11. Our great work must be to get such a 
knowledge of the word, as is necessary and sufficient to guide us in 
receiving Christ and walking in him by faith. You must endeavour 
chiefly to know the Father and the Son as they are revealed in the 
gospel, whom to know is life eternal, John xvii. 3—to know Christ 
as the end of the law for righteousness, and therefore you must 
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seek to know the commands of the law, that by your knowledge 
of them, you may be made sensible of your inability to perform 
them, of the enmity in your heart against them, the wrath you are 
under for breaking them, and the impossibility of being saved by 
your own works; that so you may fly to Christ and trust only to 
the free grace of God for justification and strength to fulfil the law 
acceptably through Christ. And for this end you must endeavour to 
learn the utmost strictness of the commands, their exact perfection 
and spiritual purity, that you may be the more convinced of sin, 
and stirred up to seek unto Christ for remission of sin, purity of 
heart and spiritual obedience, and be brought nearer to the enjoy- 
ment of him. The most effectual knowledge for your salvation is, 
to understand the desperate sinfulness and misery of your natural 
condition, and the sufficiency of the grace of God in Christ, for 
your pardon and holiness. 

If. Another means is examination of our state and ways accord- 
ing to the word of God; that if we be in a state of sin, we may 
know our sickness and come to the great physician without delay, 
and that if we be ina state of grace, we may know that we are of 
the truth, and assure our hearts before God, by the testimony of a 
good conscience. Think not you must begin by doubting whether 
God will extend mercy to you, and that you must leave this wholly 
undecided, until you have found out by self-examination how to 
resolve it. You should rather begin with much assurance that the 
door of mercy is open for you, and that God will certainly save 
you, if you put your trust in him through Ghrist. Mis-spend not 
your time, in poreing upon your hearts to find whether you be good 
enough to trust on Christ, or to find whether you have any faith 
before you dare be so bold as to believe on him. Mis-spend not 
your time in examining whether you have committed the unpardon- 
able sin, except it be with the full purpose to assure yourself more 
and more that you are not guiity of it. The question to be settled 
is, Whether you be in a state of grace or not,—and you must be 
willing to know the best as well as the worst of yourself.—Humil- 
ity does not bind you to overlook your good qualifications—your 
work must be to find if there is a spark of grace in the ocean of 
your corruption ; if there is, notice it, own it as such, for the praise 
belongs to God, Phil. i. 11. You must try inherent grace by the 
touchstone, and not by the measure; by its nature, not its degree. 

To discover whether we be in the faith, the best way is to exam- 
ine our faith by the inseparable properties of a true saving faith. 
Thus :—are we made thoroughly sensible of our sinfulness and of 
the deadness and misery of our natural state, so as to despair ab- 
solutely of ever attaining to any righteousness, holiness or true 
happiness while we continue in it? Do we see the excellency of 
Christ, and the all-sufficiency of his grace for our salvation? Do 
we prefer the enjoyment of him above all things, and desire it with 
our whole heart, as our only happiness, whatever we may suffer for 
his sake? Do we desire with our whole heart to be delivered from 
the power and practice of sin, as well as from the wrath of God 
and the pain of hell? Do our hearts come to Christ and lay hold 
on him for salvation, endeavouring to trust on him confidently, not- 
withstanding all fears and doubts that assaultus? You shouldalso 
examine your faith by its fruits; and you are not only to examine 
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whether your inclinations, purposes, affections and actions be 
holy, but by what considerations they are excited and maintained? 
whether by fears of hell and mercenary desires to purchase the 
favor of God, or by the belief of God’s having first loved you—by 
the hope of eternal life as the free gift of God through Christ, and 
by trust in God to sanctify you by his Spirit according to the prom- 
ises? Happy are you if you can find so much evidence of the 
fruits of faith, as may enable you to express your sincerity in these 
moderate terms. ‘‘ We trust we have a good conscience, in all 
things willing to live honestly, Heb. xiii. 18. 

Itf. Meditation on the word of God. It isa duty whereby the 
soul doth feed upon the word, and strengthen itself for every good 
work. They that are regenerated, find by experience that their 
spiritual life is maintained and increased by often minding the same 
word—‘‘as new born babes, they desire the sincere milk of the 
word that they may grow thereby.” | Pet. ii. 2. The end of our 
meditating must not be mere speculation and knowledge of the 
truth, but rather rigorous pressing it on the conscience, to stir up 
our hearts to the practice of it. Take special care to act faith in 
your meditation—set the loving-kindness of God frequently before 
your eyes ; by meditating on it lovingly, you will be strengthened 
to walk in the truth. Ps. xxvi. 3; 2Cor. iii. 18. 

IV. The sacrament of baptism must needs be of great use to 
promote the life of faith, if it be made use of according to its nature 
and institution—it being a seal of the righteousness of faith. It 
is not sufficient to avoid the pernicious errors of those that pervert 
baptism,—you must also be diligent in improving it to the ends for 
which it was instituted. Put the question seriously to yourselves, 
— What good use do you make of your baptism? How often or 
how seldom do you think upon it? Do you not render it of none 
effect by your neglect of it? We ought frequently to ask ourselves, 
‘‘unto what were we baptized! Acts xix. 3. What does this ordi- 
nance seal? What doth it engage us unto? And accordingly we 
must encourage ourselves by our baptism, to lay hold on the grace 
it seals to us, and to fulfil its engagements. 

V. The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is a spiritual feast to 
strengthen our faith. The end of it is to remind us of the death 
of Christ, in the mystery of it, his body broken for us, and his blood 
the blood of the new testament,—that so we may receive and enjoy 
all the promises of the new testament. The chief excellence and 
advantage of this ordinance is, that it is not only a figure and re- 
semblance of our living upon a crucified Saviour, but also a precious 
instrument whereby Christ, the true bread, is conveyed to us and 
received by us, through faith. 

VI. Prayer is to be made use of, as a means of living by faith. 
Though God’s will is not changed by it, it is ordinarily accomplish- 
ed (and it is his will that it should be accomplished) in this way. 
It is a duty so great, that it is put for all the service of God, which 
if it be done, the rest will be done well, and other ordinances of 
worship are helps to it. Is. lvi.7. Itis the great means whereby 
faith exerts itself to perform its whole work, and pours itself forth 
in all holy desires and affections. Ps. lxii,-8. We exercise all 
our graces by it, and by it we receive grace. Ps. cxxxviiil. 3; Luke 
xi. 13; Heb. iv. 16; Ps. Ixxxi. 10. It is added to the spiritual 
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armour, not as a particular piece of it, but as a means of putting 
on all and making use of all aright, that we may stand in the evil 
day. Eph. vi. 18. You must strive in prayer to stir up and act 
every other sanctifying grace, through faith moving you thereto. 
You must make the whole Scripture your common prayer book, as the 
primitive church did ; it being the language of the Spirit, reaching 
all occasions and conditions and fitted to speak to God in. If you 
use a form, you must follow it by the Spirit, further than the form 
goes, according as he shall guide you by the word. 

Besides these, might be mentioned, singing of psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs—and fasting—and also fellowship and communion 
with the saints, Acts ii. 42. This last should be used diligently in 
private converse. Ps. ci. 4—7, and in public assemblies, Heb. x. 
25; Zech. xiv. 16, 17. God makes the several members of a 
church instruments of the conveyance of his grace and fulness 
from one to another, as the members of the natural body convey to 
each other the fulness of the head, Eph. iv. 16. Follow no church 
further than you may follow it in the way of Christ, and keep 
fellowship with it, only on acccount of Christ, and because it fol- 
lows and hath fellowship with Christ. Do not think you must 
attain this or that degree of grace before you join yourself in full 
communion with the church ;—when you have given yourself to 
Christ, give yourself to his church, though you find much weakness, 
for these ordinances serve to strengthen you. See that thy com- 
munion tend to thy edification. 

In conclusion:—That we may be confirmed in holiness, only by 
believing in Christ and by walking in him by faith, we may take 
encouragement from the great advantages of this way, and its excel- 
lent properties. It tends to the abasement of alli flesh, and the 
exaltation of God only. Rom. iii. 27, 28; 1 Cor. i. 29—31; Eph. 
ii. 8,9. It shows us that all our good works, and living to God, 
are all by the power of Christ living in us by faith. Gal. 11.20; Eph. 
ill. 16, 17; Col. i. 1. It consists well with the other doctrines of 
the gospel—I, with the doctrine of original sin, not only the guilt 
of Adam’s sin, and a corrupt nature, but utter inability to spirit- 
ual good and proneness to sin. Ps. li.5; Rom.v. 12. There is an 
utter inability to keep the law truly in any point—if there were no 
way to holiness, since the fall, this might make us despair, but there 
is a new heart, anew birth, a new creature—2. With predestination. 
Since as to all good wrought in us, we are God’s workmanship, we 
may well admit he hath appointed his good pleasure from eternity 
—3. With justification and reconciliation. This doctrine might 
tend to licentiousness, if people were to be brought to holiness by 
moral suasion, and their natural endeavors stirred up by the terms 
of the law, by slavish fears and mercenary hopes—4. With the real 
union with Christ,—and, 5, With certain final perseverance.—It is 
the only way revealed by God, of attaining to holiness. It is pleas- 
ant, plain, easy, and paved with love ;—the good old way wherein 
thou mayest follow the footsteps of all the flock. It is the way to 
perfection ; the holiness it promotes differs only in degree and 
manner of manifestation from the holiness of heaven. Here we 
have but the first fruits of the spirit, Rom. vill. 24, and live by faith, 
not by sight, 2 Cor. v. 7. In heaven, the saints live by the same 
Spirit, and the same God is all in all, 1 Cor. xv. 28; John iv. 14. 
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MUSINGS, AT THE CLOSE OF 1840. 





Fast flying year, with loaded wings 
Of blessings from the King of kings, 
Rise upward at his feet to pour 
Thanks for mercies running o’er. 


Wild have storm and tempest raged— 
Soon their fury was assuaged; 
A city lies despoiled forlorn, (1) 
Of wealth and beauty rudely shorn, 
Yet midst the hlending gloom, the crushing blast 
And loss of thought, an angel passed! 
How many an one was sheltered in that day, 
Who never to our Father deigned to pray. 
Fierce blazed the flame, (2)—Long Island’s coasts 
Gleamed as with beacons when invading hosts 
On murder’s errand come,—but rose no band 
From peaceful sleep to dare the midnight wave, 
*T was but a moment! help from human hand, 
Were vain that hapless company to save. 
That crowded coinpany! The deafening surge, 
The freezing night-wind and the scorching glare, 
They chant to living men their faneral dirge, 
They mock their efforts to escape the snare. 
Yet mid those terrors there was joy and peace,— 


Foretastes of pleasures which shall never cease, 
For God was there. —And when the tidings came : ‘s 


Of loved ones lost, then burned anew the flame, 
Consuming health and hope,—but stormy wind (3) 
And flaming fire, were messengers He chose, 
To break, that He with mercy might upbind, ‘ 
And give through Jesus, lasting, sweet repose. 

And when of Zion, in Christ’s crowning days, 

It shall be said, ‘ ‘These souls were ransomed there,’ 
Then to the Only Wise shall rise the praise 

Of those he saved by anguish and despair. 


On India’s plain, fierce persecutions burst (4) 
And sicknuess followed lack of bread and thirst, 
And they who led of God, in meekness bowed 
To the Creator only, saw the cloud 
Of trouble lightened by a rising ray,— 

‘Their fears dispelled, their doubts dissolved away, 
‘ The day-star rises in their hearts,’-—Fulfilled 

Are glorious promises which oft have thrilled 

The pious heart, and swelled the earnest prayer 
That God at length would break the fowler’s snare 
And captive millions, slaves of idols vain, 

Taste the rich blessings of a Saviour slain. 
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Heard are the prayers, and what believing eyes, 
Waited and longed for, now we see arise. 
Nor comes the Hindoo only, to the cross,— 
But where the ocean billows madly toss 
Around the clustered isles, there bathed in tears 
A crowé of anxious suppliants appears. (5) 
There while the hooting scorner spreads his snare 
And pours his mockery on the tear and prayer, 
Our gracious God sends forth his power to save 
And scatters blessings e’re they dare to crave. 


And there the kingly ships in grandeur sweep 
Startling the dwellers on the peaceful deeep, 
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And win cheap victories (6) o’er unarmed mef, 
To swellthe honor of Imperiau FrRANcE! 
July’s three days! And were the trumphs then, 
Such deeds as this of glory to advance? 

Or on the unoffending Jew to wreak (7) 

The malice of the bigot and the knave ? 

Crushed for the horrid crime of being weak, 
Too weak one struggle for their right to brave! 
O glorious nation! mild and gentle creed! 

How full of works of tenderness and love! 

By thee the Jews, racked, tortured, mangled, bleed! 
Tahiti trembles in her shadowed grove! 

Oh, to thy teachings let us then commit (8) 

Our children as they leave their mother’s knee, 
For who like thee, so wisely trained and fit, 

To make them loving, upright, pious, free? 


There is a hush upon our native streams, (9) 
The wind no longer wafts the conflict loud; 
Waste not the energy in pleasing dreams, 

But to God’s service, be it humbly bowed 

And for him used with zealous heart and hand 

As late in schemes by ardent patriots planned, 
Our commonwealth to bless. Fast fleets the day, 
Hard is the struggle, dangers crowd the way. 

As for thy country, stir thee for thy soul,— 

As for thyself, so rouse thee for the whole 

Of thine own brethren, all thy dying race, 

That in thy father’s house, each find a place, 

So, for thyself—so, for thy brethren strive 

Till thou, by Jesus’ help, at heaven arrive. K. HL 





i. The tornado at Natchez. 

2. The burning of the Lexington, between New York and Providence. 

3. Psalm exlviii. 8. “ Stormy wind, fulfilling his word.” 

4. In the district of Kishuaghur, a sect sprung upa few years ago, calling 
themselves, Worshippers of the Creator. ‘They were subjected to frequent 
persecutions by the Hindoos,—and afterward they were greatly afflicted by 
droughtand famine. Among these people, there has been a remarkable turn- 
ing to the Lord—55 villages having put away the false worship for the true. 

5. The Sandwich Islands have been the scene of a most glorious display 
of divine grace. 

6. The Pacific ocean las been favored with a specimen of Lynch Lew. 
A French frigate has robbed the Island of ‘Tahiti of a large sum of money, 
and compelled the government to receive several Roman Catholics, who 
had intruded themselves contrary to the law of the country. The first 
act of one of these propagators of the faith, was to put up a nine-pin alley. 
And at the Sandwich Islands, the French commander was full as eager to 
secure the admission of French brandies as of Romish priests. 

7. ‘The persecutions of the Jews at Damascus and Rhedes have been got 
up and countenanced chiefly by Romanists—Count Ratti-Menor, the 
French Council at Rhodes being the master-worker in all the cruelties. 
Well may we say, glorious nation! lor what greater glory can we conceive 
of, than the battering of Bamboo huts by a French man-of-war,—or the 
deliberate purpose to masacre the American missionaries, if a way were 
not made for the entrance of factious priests and intoxicating liquors. Exe 
cept it be, reviving against defenceless Jews, the lies and the prejudices of 
the age of the crusaders! 

8. Such being the acts not of the infidel, but of the French nation since 
its reconciliation with the pope—and these deeds being for the upholding 
of Romanism, how peculiarly proper is it for Protestants to commit theic 
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tender children to nuns and priests! And how reasonable would it have 
been, to have given a portion of the school fund of the city of New York, 
to the exclusive controi of the subjects of an Italian prince !-- For such in 
reality does the promise of canonical obedience make every Romish pre- 
late, their oath being identical with that which the miserable John, King of 
England, swore, when he made his submission to the Papal legate. | 

9, The late presidential election has shown what men of both parties 
can do, to circulate intelligence and propayate their opinions. Let our 
professing Christians ask themselves—‘* Ought I not to give as liberally, 
and to identify myself as thoroughly with the cause of Christ, as [ lately 
did with the interests of iny favourite candidate?” 


~ 





(For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine} 
‘‘ PREACH THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE. —Mark xvi; 15. 


Tuts command was delivered by our blessed Saviour immediately 
before his ascension. He had accomplished the redemption of his 
people. He had paid theirransom onthe cross. He had borne their 
griefs and carried their sorrows. He had been bruised for their in- 
iquities. He had washed away their sins with his heart’s blood; and 
by his perfect righteousness had inscribed their names in the book of 
life. And now that he is about to depart to prepare a place for 
them, leaving them his peace, he commands them to preach peace 
to every creature—to proclaim liberty to the captive—light to those 
in darkness—healing to the diseased—gladness of heart to the dis- 
consolate, and the wiping of tears fromevery weeping eye. To 
preach to every creature the gospel—the gospel of grace—the gos- 
pel of reconciliation—* the glorious gospel of the blessed God.” 
Immediately he is parted from them, and ascends to the right hand 
of the Majesty on high, where highly exalted, he is a Prince and 
a Saviour, to grant repentance to Israel and the forgiveness of sins.” 

Let us consider some of the reasons that should induce us to 
obey this last command of our risen Lord. 

1}. It is the command of him who is entitled to our obedience. 

The sovereignty of the Creator over the creature is such, that, 
other considerations apart, the simple fact that we have been call- 
ed into existence by the almighty power of God, binds us over to 
obey whatever he maycommand. We ought to obey God because 
he made us. We are his, and therefore, our obedience is his due. 
From this results necessarily, the just enactment of his law which 
metes to the transgressor, the dreadful wages of eternal death. 

And our relation to Jesus Christ multiplies the obligation. For 
not only are we the creatures of his power, but also the objects of 
his redeeming love. ‘‘God commendeth his love toward us in that 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” ‘ He gave him- 
self for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works—and espe- 
cially zealous of the best of all works, preaching the gospel. 
‘‘Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he laid down 
his life for us: and we ought, if need be, to lay down our lives 
for the brethren.’’ But how can we possess this spirit of Christ, in 
being as devoted to our fellow creatures, as he was to us, if we 
have not deeply at heart, the fulfilling of the command which en- 
joins the offer of salvation to the helpless and the perishing ? 
Such is the constitution of our nature, that even the unregenerate 
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conscience condemns, in tones of decided reprehension the sin 
of ingratitude? How strong and how universal the detestation 
of the child that refuses parental affection with heart breaking 
ingratitude? Or the creature, (he is unworthy the name of man) 
whose heart beats not with warm pulsations for the friend by whose 
beneficent offices the broken heart is bound up, and every tem- 
poral want anticipated—by whose kind regards life and its joys, 
become dearer ; and whose refined and delicate charity, void of 
selfishness, entertains no expectation of return, whilst it seeks to 
impart every blessing in the power of mortal to bestow! Now the 
universal opprobrium which is stamped upon ingratitude, proceeds 
from the universally acknowledged obligation to be grateful;— 
That every favour received, demands a proportionate return, not on- 
ly in the affections of the heart, but also in outward service. How 
strong then the obligation of gratitude to Jesus Christ! He who 
relinquished glory—submitted to reproach and contempt; and en- 
dured unimagined misery in life and in death—all to save us sin- 
ners from merited perdition, and to make us kings and priests un- 
to God. What soul enriched with such blessedness, can refuse 
obedience to Christ? Who that enjoys the consolation of the 
gospel will fail to offer that gospel to others? Is not the believer 
of the gospel bound to obey Christ in all things, and therefore in 
this, by ties cemented with the Redeemer’s blood? What then 
must we say of the man who having heard of this command of him 
whom he professes to receive as his Saviour, fails to obey it? 
Whose ungrateful, dead soul is insensible of those bonds of love; 
those ties of blood ? How shall we define such a man, if he be not 
characterised by turpitude unsurpassed ? 

2. The gospel improves the civil and the moral condition of mankind. 

In proof of this, we appeal to the civil and moral condition of 
the nations nominally Christian, as composed with that of cotem- 
porary heathen nations. We say nations nominal/y Christian ; be- 
cause there is no nation, as such, really and fully Christian. Yet 
in all such nations there is a substantial Christianity among the 
people, in a greater or less degree, giving character tothe national 
manners, and transfusing its spirit into the civil institutions of the 
country; whether the Christian religion is established by law, or 
not. This must ever be the case where the gospel preached among 
the people, commends its morality to the consciences of all, and wins 
the approbation of even the rejecters of its supernatural doctrines. 

In instituting the comparison, we will not mention the older 
Christian nations, but point to Greenland, Labrador, the Phil- 
ippine, and Sandwich islands, Amboyna, Bengal, and Ceylon, 
which have lately ceased to be heathen communities, and have in 
the popular sense, become Christian. * Instead of poverty, wars, 
and plunderings, are found plenty, peace, and security. | Instead 
of murdered infants, neglected children, degraded wives, and 
burning widows, are seen domestic peace and social endearments. 
Instead of idleness, are the comforts of intelligent industry. Intel- 
lectual cultivation has succeeded brutal insensibility. Rulers and 
kings laying aside ferocity and selfishness, are seen governing their 
people by Bible laws, and anxious for the general good. Whene- 
ver even nominal Christianity takes root, through Protestant efforts, 
it produces more energy of character, milder manners, and purer 
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morals, than ever have been shown under any form of pagan or 
Mahommedan influence.’™* 

And view the present condition of the older and more enlight- 
ened Christian nations, which were formerly pagan. They have 
become truly great and powerful in proportion as the pure gospel 
has been fully preached among them, and its maxims of liberty 
and humanity regarded by their rulers. 

Our own nation indeed was never any thing but Christian. For 
although its constitution unalterably forbids legislative enactments 
for the establishing of religion ; yet that very constitution takes for 
granted the truth of the gospel, and breathes its spirit of benevo- 
lence and equality of rights. To that constitution we are indebted 
under God, to men of all creeds, and some of none, yet the mas- 
ter minds among them had been disciplined in the rigid school of 
gospel morality, and all of them had largely imbibed that spirit of 
true liberty which emanates from the gospel alone. ‘Those princi- 
ples of morality and equal rights learned from the gospel, and ap- 
plied to the purposes of government, they have embodied in the 
constitution of the United States, which bequeathed to their chil- 
dren, a sacred legacy, whose blessings shall be enjoyed by us and 
posterity, in proportion as we venerate and promulge through the 
length of the land, the holy principles upon which it is founded. 

The gospel, as such, does not directly interfere with the parti- 
cular form of human government, or the condition of the body po- 
litic, but inculcating humanity, benevolence, order, and mutual 
love, under its influence the despot becomes the father of his peo- 
ple—the oppressor relaxes his iron grasp, and wipes the tear from 
the bondsman’s eye ; the haughty conqueror unsheaths the reeking 
blade, and bids the captive go free without ransom; the le- 
gislator and the ruler govern for the people’s good, and the people 
submit to the sovereignty of the laws. Wherever the gospel is 
received, even as a system of morality, there are enjoyed the fruits 
of virtue, hberty, peace, prosperity. The gospel like the type of 
its glorious Author, the bright ruler of the day, not only enlight- 
ens, and vitalizes, beautifies, and renders fruitful, all upon whom 
its rays descend; but also by reflected lumination, enlightens and 
blesses with temporal good, even those who do not receive it as the 
hght of eternal life. 

dg. The scriptures have commanded the admiration of men, 
as containing the purest code of morality. The antiquary values 
the Bible because it furnishes him with information of the past, to 
be found in no other book ; the philosopher and the legislator have 
drawn largely from its wisdom, and its laws; thus attesting its 
great utility for their purposes ; and we cheerfully acknowledge 
that no one need open the word of God without being benefited 
m some way; yet we prize it chiefly, because it contains the offer 
of pardon to the condemned, of cleansing to the poluted; the 
way of reconciliation between the just and holy Creator, and the 
unholy offending creature ; because it bids the prisoners go free ; 
blesses the destitute and the miserable with unsearchable riches, 
and everlasting consolation 

The natural condition of man in the sight of God, is that of 





* Missionary Chronicle, vol. 1840, page 197. 
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guilt and criminality of the most heinous character. Depraved in 
heart, his life has been one enormous transgression. In conse- 
quence of this, divine justice, which at first appointed the wages 
of sin to be eternal death, has now condemned every soul of man 
“to drink the burning cup their sins have filled, with everlasting woe,” 
and the unconverted sinner is every moment liable to the execution 
of the dreadful sentence by whichhe will be consigned to the worm 
and the flame of the second death. Whilst thus hasting uncon- 
sciously, to the prison house of despair, the gospel meets him by 
the way, and in accents of deep and moving compassion, warns 
him to ‘ flee from the wrath to come’—to ‘hasten his escape from 
the wind and storm and tempest’, to ‘sport no longer on the 
crumbling brink of the great gulf.” The sinner recognizes a voice 
that had oft ‘addressed him in the path of worldliness and vanity’ 
and which he had as oft silenced amid the revellings of unholy 
pleasure, but now there is an awakening energy in the expostula- 
tion, which seizes upon his conscience, and by which arrested, he 
would fain heed the kindly warning; but bowed beneath the 
weight of accumulated guilt, he realizes at once the fearful extent 
of his danger, and his utter inability to divest himself of the ‘iron’ 
which has been riveted on his soul by the transgressions of a whole 
life. Again mercy pleads, ‘‘ Behold my hands, my feet, my side! 
these bleeding’evidences that I have paid your ransom—that justice 
is satisfied—that your heavenly Father, unwilling that you should 
perish, has accepted the sacrifice of my life for yours, and is even 
now waiting to receive you into the number of his reconciled chil- 
dren. Read in these wounds of my body the free pardon of all 
your transgressions, and your full title to all the inheritance of the 
saints in light. Come then, poor weary, heavy laden sinner, come 
unto me and rest in the enjoyment of my love! The sinner 
trembling and astonished at the wonderful change wrought within 
him as he beheld the flowing of atoning blood, arises a new crea- 
ture, and falls into the arms of his compassionate Redeemer, a 
trophy of sovereign grace. Thus united to Christ the good Shep- 
herd, he shal] want no good thing; the same almighty power that 
redeemed his life from destruction, shall crown him with loving 
kindness, and tender mercy; and preserve him through faith, unto 
eternal salvation. When hard pressed in sore temptation, he 
faints not, for he hears his Saviour’s voice—‘‘My grace shall 
be sufficient for you,” But if overtaken in a fault, he is led 
again to the fountain which has been opened for sin and 
uncleanness, and he departs not thence till the last crimson stain 
is washed from his soul. . When mourning over the unavoidable 
afflictions of life ; again he hears the language of sweet, sustaining 
consolation, ‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled, ye believe in God, 
believe also in me; In my Father’s house, are many mansions; if 
it were not so, I would have told you; I go to prepare a place for 
you.” Thus the Christian is assured of a future life of immortal 
blessedness; and his bosom filled with every holy aspiration after 
that better world, while his soul is sanctified and made meet to in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for the righteous from the foundation 
of the world. And when he approaches the dark vale which se- 
parates him from his eternal home, the rod and staff of the Com- 
forter is with him, and he departs with the triumphant assurance 
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that he shall dwell forever in that holy presence where are undying 
pleasures, and fulness of joy. 

If this be the gospe!, what is it but that “ priceless pearl” to ob- 
tain which, justifies our parting with all things else! And who 
that has it in possession, would relinquish it for the honours and 
the wealth of worlds! What needs there then, another argument 
to prove that this gospel should be preached to every creature in 
all the world? This gospel should be preached wherever there is 
a mourning spirit to be comforted, ora broken heart to be bound 
up. Wherever are to be found the helpless, the destitute, and the 
perishing—wherever tyranny sports with its unresisting victim, or 
the object writhes beneath the oppressor’s frown—wherever sin 
has stamped its broad and deep stain of ruinous pollution—where- 
ver man is in rebellion against his Maker, and as a sinner, destined 
to reap the reward of his doings amidst the quenchless flame of 
the secund death—wherever there is a heart, ora tongue, which 
by the grace of God, may be inflamed with love tothe sinner’s friend, 
or attuned to swell the loud anthem to the bleeding Lamb—there— 
in all the world—to every creature, should be proclaimed, this pre- 
cious gospel of the grace of God. 

J. P. C. 
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Marcu 16 ro May 14.—WNew Subscribers.—James Ramsay, Clifton, Clin- 
ton Co., Illinois, to begin with April; by order cof Rev'd James Stafford.—Robert 
Ritchie, Esq. Petersburg, Va. $2,50, for 1841, and back numbers sent; by order of 
J. D., Esq.—P. M. Denmark, Tenn., $2,50, for Dr. Charles L. Reid, Caroline 
P. O., Haywood Co., ‘Tenn., whose name is added, and the back Nos. from the 
beginning of this year sent.—Mrs. Mary Womax, Farmville, Va., from April, ’41. 
— Mr. Edward Reynolds, No. 10, Light street wharf, and Rev’d S, Sewall, Pitt 
street, Baltimore.—Rev’d D. J. Auld, Plowden’s mills P. O., Sumpter district, 
S. C., name added from January and back Nos. sent.—Rev’d M. D. Fraser, 
Winnborough, 8. C. per J. F. M. $2,50, and name added from April last. 


Discontinuances, Changes, &c.—In April, 1840, we were directed to send 
our Magazine from that time to P. Loufesty, St. Charles, Mo., as the name ap- 
pears on page 346 of the vol. of 1840, and have accordingly sent the numbers 
regularly to him, until and including the March number of this year, which is re- 
turned refused; we having never received any thing from Mr, P. L. but the hon- 
or of his patronage, and the profit of his having broken and thereby rendered 
useless, tzv0 volumes of our Mag.; for which favors he will be so good as to accept 
our respectful acknowledgments, with thanks that the case is no worse.—Rev. 
J. W. Tally’s direction changed from Covington to Macon, Georgia, after the 
April No. had been sent to the former place.—Miss Sarah Jones, Lynchburg, Va., 
discontinued by order of Rev. W. S. R., to whom she will be so good as to hand 
$1, in full—Mr. McGuffen, by P. M., Washington, Pa., discontinued after the 
April No. was sent off; subscription for the current year unpaid.—J. 8, Havener, 
Erwinton, Barnwell District, S. C., $2, and discontinued. 

P. M. Harrodsburg, Ky., directs us to discontinue the Magazine sent te Charles 
M. Cunningham, Esq., who has departed this life; an old friend of our childhood; 
a man of rare qualities, so combined as to prevent their own force, even though 
they were themselves preeminent; thus he was, when he could be roused, one of 
the most eloquent of men, and yet his modesty was so excessive, that he let himself 
fully out, only on three or four occasions during a career not very short, both in 
politics and at the bar. He was a son of the venerable and excellent Rev. Robert 
Cunningham of the south-west, who we believe still lives an ornament to our kind, 

Rev. Dr. Morrison, of N. C. $3, direction changed from Davidson College, to 
Cottage Home, Lincoln Co., (after sending the May No. to the former place), and 
Mag. to be stopped at the end of this year.—The copy heretofore sent to Asa D, 
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Gore, New Orleans, to be sent after May, ’41, to Amos Gore, Cincinnati, Ohio, by. 
order of the first named.—Rev. 8. Hoge, changed from Shiloh to Trenton, Tenn. 

Payments, §&c.—George Dunn, “Esq. ., Petersburg, Va., by the hands of Mr. 
Donnon, $10, which pays to the end of this year. —Jobn R. Gray, Easton, Pa., 
$2,50, for 1841, by the hands of Wm. Gray.—Rev. John Leyburn of Petersburg, 
Va., $2,50 for °41, by J. D., Esq’r.—Wm. Chapman, Baltimore Co., $2,50, 
which pays for 1840 —Wm. McClannahan, Esq., Baltimore Co., Md., $2,50, for 
’41.—Benj. Douglass, Esq,, New Orleans, $2,50, for °*41.—P. M. Denmark, 
Tenn., $2,50, for Mr. A. Vancourt, for °41.—J. P. McMullen, $10, which pays 
all arrears, and for this year and next.—James Wilson, Marietta, Lancaster Co., 
Pa., $2,50, for 1841.—Rev. 8S. H. McDonald, of Cumberland, Maryland, $7, of 
which 2,50, for Major John Mitchell, for °41; $2,50, for Rev. M. Raymond, 
Springfield, Va., for °41, and the remainder to the credit of Mr. McD. himself.— 
$7,50, sent by Rev. Wm. 8S. White, Charlottsville, Va., by the hands of Col. 
Bocock, and for which we receipted to him, paid Mr. W.’s subscription for 741; 
and that of Rev. S. W. Blane, of Va., for ’40 and’41.—Rev. Dr. Duncan Brown, 
of Maury Co., Tenn., $5, on account, and the double number for May and June, 
1840, sent to him; with thanks for his kind letter of April 7—Henry McKeen, 
Esq., Phila., by the hands of Rev’d A. M., $3,75, in full to the end of this year. 
—Rev. J. C. Coit, of Cheraw, 8. C., $7,50, on account, per J. F. M.—P. M. 
Moscow, N. Y., $3, of which $2,50 for N. M. Holbrook, for ’41, and the rest to 
the credit of Mr. D. Frazer. 

We have received the letter of Mr. John Kemp, of New Orleans, dated April 
20, remitting $50, (premium included,) collected from various subscribers to our 
Mag. in that city; which will be credited as directed; and the changes and discon- 
tinuances also made. Weare much obliged by this kindness; and venture to com- 
mend this sort of active patronage to other friends of this Magazine. Without 
the kind, voluntary, and efficient aid of our friends, we cannot hold our own, much 
less advance; for we have no paid agents in the field, and never had; and we seem 
to have fallen so entirely under the ban of the press, that even the religious news- 
papers, seldom notice our monthly table of contents. The opinions we hold 
and the doctrines we defend, are so out of favor with one party and another, in 
this crooked generation, that our own patrons seem to be our only reliance for sup- 
port in the advocacy of them. We respectfully suggest the great advantage to 
our common cause likely to accrue from a decided increase in the circulation of 
this work; and call their attention to it as to a matter which they alone can accom- 
plish. And they can do it; for we are bold to say, no periodical in this or any 
other country, can produce a list of eight or nine hundred patrons, more capable 
of moving and more worthy of directing public sentiment. 
and discontinuances, of Mr. Ks.’s letter follow. 

Collections for subscriptions to Balt. Lit. and Rel. Magazine. 

From John Kemp—for his own Subscriptions for 1840 and 1841, 


The credits, changes 


- $5 00 
Master John Kemp, Lawrenceville, 184i, - 2 50 
‘¢ Mrs. Ann Kemp, N. York, 1841, - - 2 50 
‘¢ Mr. Mark Walton, N. York, 1841, - - 2 50 
se «¢ Jas. Clunas, N. Orleans, 1840 and ’41, - 5 00 
co sé 6G, Z. Relf, do. 1S4l, - - 2 50 
To be stopt after the ¢ ‘* ‘* J. TH. Howard, do. 6 mos. of 1841, 1 25 
June number. ¢** ** Sam’l Locke, do. 6 mos. of 1841, 1 25 
To be stopped now, ‘* ‘* John M. Hall, do. - -« - s 75 
“« << PN, Wood, do. 1841, ~ ~ 2 50 
<6 66 Jobn A. Marritt, do. 6 7 7 2 50 
ic. TF. i DOP, do. se - - 2 50 
oe -C 3. de DAF, do. és - « 2 50 

cc «¢ 'T. B. Winston, do. ‘* (direction to be changed 
to Mary, W. Terrill, Mount Pleasant, Ohio—till end of year, then stopped, ) 2 50 
‘for Mr. Isaac Bridge, N.O. 1841, é 2 50 
To be stopped atthe | ** ‘** J. B. Watton, 6 6 ~ e 2 50 
end of the year. ss s¢ S.C. Simmons, ‘“ se - - 2 50 
se «6 6 Q. Hadden, se oh - - 2 50 
ss sé 6H. O. Ames, 6 6 2 < 2 50 

ss «6 6S. Franklin, 6 6 


(on account, to 
- - 1 76 


Total, - $50 00 


make even sum,) - 
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By Rev. J. G, $7,50, for Mr. James Wilson, Col. J. M. Porter, and Thomas 
McKeen, Esq., of Easton, Pa., for 1841.—Rev’d Dr. 8S. B. Wilson, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., $5, for °40 and °41; and he will be pleased to accept our thanks for 
his kind Letter.— Rev. John McCluskey, West Alexandria, Pa., $5, for ’40 and 
°41.—William Myrover, of N. C., $5, for °40 and ’41. 


We PRESENT our respectful salutations to the ‘* Sisters of the holy Virgin, 
Ladies of Mount Carmel,’’ who hold forth in Aisquith street, and have to inform 
them that we are acquainted with their diligent kindness, in circulating the speech 
of R. Wickliffe against the senior editor of this periodical, by means of the pupils 
of their school; and at present we hold under advisement the question, whether 
we will, asa mark of our gratitude, dedicate to them the reply we are preparing; or, 

+a duty to society, cause them to be indicted for uttering a false and malicious libel. 


Tue PurRitTAn, a spirited orthodvx Congregational newspaper, published at 
Boston, heads an article (paper of May 6,) ‘Congregationalism and Slavery ;’ 
and in it, amongst other odd things, says, ‘‘ It is worthy of notice, that in those 
states where slavery exists, there is no Congregationalism.’’ Is there no slavery 
in S. Carolina? None in Georgia? Let the editors enquire whether there has 
not long been some Congregationalism in both those states. Moreover what are 
all the Baptist churches in this country, but strictly Congregational in church order ? 
And do not the editors of the Puritan know that of all denominations of Christ- 


«as in the slave-holding states, the Baptists are the must numerous and the most 
connected with slavery ?—Try again, brethren. 


WE RECEIVE many anonymous letters, but hardly ever take any notice of them. 
If the one signed ‘*.4 Protestant Mother,’ and dated Baltimore, May 5th—is 
genuine and represents a real case—we should be happy to have an interview with 
the writer. Until we are satisfied on this point, we judge it to be needless to say 
or do any thing more in the matter. 


THE FOLLOWING is from an eye and ear witness of the scene, which he nar- 
rates, under date of May 3. ‘‘ I was walking the streets of P 


a crowd before the Mayor’s office, stepped in. A little boy had just been taken up 
for begging and stealing. 


gging Amongst other questions asked and answers given, were 
the following: Mayor. What does your mother do with the money she gets? 
Child. She pays the rent with it. Mayor. What does she do with what is left? 
Child. I mus’nt tell, Sir. MM. Yes you must, though; tell me directly or I will 
put you in the house of correction. Does she give it to the priest? C. Y-e-s, 
Sir! MM. How does he get it from her? C. By quarrelling with her. The boy’s 
name is ; he has two brothers in the penitentiary, and one in thenavy. His 
mother is a poor Irish woman, and pays the priest every cent she can raise, to get 
her husband out of Purgatory! Oh! what wickedness.’’ 
pondent. Well may he say, ‘oh! what wickedness,’ 
common fruit of popery. 





, and seeing 





So far our corres- 
But it is the natural and 


Tue contrast. ‘‘ Donnez moi vite L’extreme onction:’’ Give me quickly 
extreme unction. ‘These were the last words of Mr. JEANJEAN, a priest of 
the Roman church lately deceased in New Orleans; as they are reported with high 
satisfaction in the ‘‘Catholic Telegraph,’’ (of Cincinnatti,) May 8, 1841.— 
Kupit 'Incov deka: To wvev.x wou; Lord Jesus receive my spirit. These were 
the last words of STEPHEN, a Deacon of the church of Christ, as reported Acts 
vii. 59. ‘There seems to us a difference between these men and these churches. 


CoNTRADICTORY TESTIMONY. ‘* But Robert J. Breckinridge, seems inca- 
pable of writing any thing where abolitionists are concerned, without indulging in 
a rancorous hostility equally unbecoming his talents, his profession—for he is a 
clergyman—and his manhood.’’ (Anti-Slavery Reporter, New York, May, 
1841, p.173: Lewis Tappan, Editor).—** Robert J. Breckinridge, isa thorough 
Abolitionist.’’ (Rev. A. Converse,of Phila.; Rev. E. Wuire,of 8, C.; Mr. 
SHoreE, P.M. Petersburg, Va.; R. Wickuirre, Esq., Ky.; &c. &c., passim,) 
** Robert J. Breckinridge, is a thorough paced pro-slavery man.’’ (RALPH 
Warp.Law,D.D., Scotland; GeorGr THompson, England; W. L. Garrison, 
Boston; J.G. Birney, U.S.A.; &c. &c.—passim. ) 


